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member | 4 
in our ab 
family 
of 
Looms 


DRAPER CORPORATION 


HOPEDALE, MASS. * ATLANTA, GA. * GREENSBORO, N.C. * SPARTANBURG, S.C. 
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“KNOW-HOW” 
IN ACTION 


Velvet surfacing operation on Sonoco cones 


The Velvet cone surface — another Sonoco “‘first’’! 


Sonoco created the Velvet Surface to overcome the 
problems of winding fine cotton and synthetic yarns. 
This surface takes the primary winds without slippage 
——and, in delivery, the yarn feeds off without sloughing. 
_ Trouble-free cone winding and delivery depends on 
control of yarn tension. In all cone winding, tension 
at the traverse extremes pulls yarn toward the cone 
center. Only cone surfaces which restrain this tension 
can provide the foundation for a well formed package. 
When the cone and the cone surface are selected for a 
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Products for Textiles 


Main Otfice—Hartsvilie, 
8.0.6 Mystic Conn, + Akron, Ind. Lowell, Mass. Phillipsburg, NJ. 


SONOCO PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Longview, Texas 


specific yarn,a big step is taken toward better and faster 
production. Sonoco can supply you with the nght com- 
bination. 


The Sonoco Velvet Surface cone is typical of the de- 
pendable products manufactured by a fully integrated 
company with 60 years’ experience in creating and 
producing all types of textile paper carriers. Only 
Sonoco, in its field, provides the knowledge, skill and 
capacity to meet the ever-changing techniques of the 
textile industry. Let Sonoco experience help you! 


American Textile Machinery 
Exhibition - Internationa! 


Booth Nos. 82 and 83 


May 23-27, 1960 


Philadelphia. Pa, «La Puente, Cal. + Fremont, Cal. Atlanta, Ga. « Granby, Quebec Brantford, Ontario + Mexico, D * 
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James Moore (right), overseer of spinning 
at Blair Mills, Belton, South Carolina, 
checks yarn quality with Armstrong 
district manager J. V. Ashley. 


Accotex Cots can help you 
set high production 
of quality yarn 


~Maximum production of quality yarn: that’s the key to profitable 
spinning and the goal of every spinning room overseer. 

Armstrong Accotex Cots can help you get this kind of performance 
by minimizing such sources of trouble and expense as front roll laps, 
eyebrows, and yarn irregularities. The broad line of Accotex Roll 
Covers includes materials specially compounded to combat these com- 
mon spinning problems. | 

Many mills have found, for example, that a switch to Accotex ]-490 
Cots . . . or one of the new Accotex anti-static compounds . . . will 
reduce front roll lapping to a minimum. | 

Where eyebrowing ‘is excessive on your roving and spinning frames, 
Accotex NC-762 Cots .. . one of the new anti-static materials . , . will 
help to control it. And on some drafting systems, new, softer Accotex 
compounds are being used to improve break strength and reduce yarn 
irregularities. 

Whatever your frame or fiber, there’s an Accotex Cot-that will help 
you turn out strong, uniform yarn. Your Armstrong man will be glad to 
work with you in selecting the cot best suited to your requirements. 

Call him or write to Armstrong Cork Company, Industrial Division, 
6504 Davis Avenue, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


aym strong ACCOTEX COTS 


1860-1960 Beginning our second century of progress 
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E MOST 
CONOMICAL 
FILLING 
PREPARATION 
NOW AVAILABLE... 

WITH 


ONE OF MANY EXAMPLES: 15's average 


count, using 4.5 lbs. cone 


LABOR COST 
PER POUND FOR 
WINDING, QUILLING 


WEAVING 

SERVOLOOM 

RETURN AUTOCOPSER 

AUTOMATIC FILLING MAGAZINE 


Call your nearest Terrell sales engineer for 

more examples and information, and inves- - > 
tigate this new approach to mill automation 
at the International Textile Exposition. 


MACHINE COMPANY, INCORPORATED — 
CHARLOTTE, N.C., U.S.A. 


LOOM 


WINDING 


B4 AUTOMATIC 
FILLING 
MAGAZINE 


B3 CONVENTIONAL 
ROTARY 
BATTERY 
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INCREASE loom performance 
IMPROVE cloth quality 
REDUCE mill costs 


<D> DRAPER CORPORATION 


Parade of Progress_. 


The Draper Automatic Filling Magazine, brings 
new automation to your weave room ... reduces 
filling handling to a minimum. 

Lower labor costs, more continuous loom opera- 
tion, cleaner yarns and fewer cloth seconds are 
direct advantages gained from the use of this 
magazine. 

Your Draper representative will be glad to show 
you the many benefits that can be obtained from 
the Draper Automatic Filling Magazine. 


HOPEDALE, MASS. 


ATLANTA, GA. GREENSBORO, N.C. SPARTANBURG, S.C. 
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ou get additional operating profits 
with Built-in Economy Features 
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You can plan for additional operating profits 
with the extra quality design features of 
Bahnson’s Collecto-Vac for collecting broken 
ends, lint and fly. Its anodized aluminum flutes 
neither crack nor warp, thus eliminating re- 
placement costs ... its rugged all-steel collec- 
tion box provides durable service indefinitely 

. . its scroll type fan gives maximum. air 
handling, helps air distribution in the room by 
dispersing motor alley heat . 


easy access for maintenance. 


it has quick, 


Collecto-Vac’s superior construction enables it 
to reduce ends down more efficiently, to mini- 
mize slubs and gouts, to keep frames and room 


BAHNSON COLLECTO-VAC 


cleaner. Ask any mill man who has Bahnson 
Collecto-Vac: Fill in the coupon below for free 
informative bulletin. 


Clip coupon to letterhead. Mail today for 
Free Illustrated Bulletin 30A. 


vt 


THE BAHNSON COMPANY ® WINSTON-SALEM. N. C. 
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| for use with carboxy methyl cellulose | | 
1 
fats, binding agents, penetrants and anti-mildew agents | 
absolutely no inert\ingredients . .. no unsaponifiable waxes, metallic 
is Pa chlorides or mineral oils . \. every, ounce of Caro-Gant works to make your warps | 
stronger and more elastic, whether the weave is coarse gr fie. 


j 


| Gato-Gant disperses readily and offets / ie 
oe no difficulty in boiling out as it contains , | 
| \no metallic chlorides or other salts. / 


j 


Send for on Caro+Gant ahd other Hartex 
today) 
| wo the Hart Products Corporation 


1440 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
Works and Loborataries, Jersey City, N. J. 
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DOUBLE PLY Dayco Rub Aprons are fused, rubber impregnated, reinforced fabric which cuts eccentric motion 33%. 


It lengthens flexing life and freezes buttons solidly in place. Result: perfect tracking, no-slip drive due to tighter 
hug to rolls. 


REINFORCED FOR BETTER TRACKING | NO WOOL PIGMENT ABSORPTION NO GLAZING, NO SLICKING 


NO SWELL with Dayco Rub Aprons. Their special formulated texture keeps them free of emulsion oils that cause growths and 
rubbing surface breakdowns on ordinary aprons. Temperature and humidity changes have no effect on the Dayco Rub Apron. 
Color pigments from dyed wool are not absorbed ... slicking and glazing are reduced to a negligible minimum, 
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Reasons behind the 
fast-growing trend 
DAYCO SYNTHETIC 
CONDENSER TAPES 
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MINIMUM MAINTENANCE, top card efficiency, 
_ better web uniformity are yours with Dayco Endless 
> Condenser Tapes. Precision compounding prevents 
| stretch and cracking, reduces take-ups and groove- 
om *,» jumping. Oil deterioration, static are eliminated. The 
permanent square edge permits close-tolerance nest- 
« ing for cleaner cuts and minimum stealing. They’re 

» longer lasting—yet original cost is lower. 


THE SUCCESS of Dayco syn- 
thetics in cots and aprons, loop 
pickers and lug straps is also effect- 


ing a big change in the use of:con- 
HIGHEST COEFFICIENT OF 


ventional condenser tapes. ‘“‘Leather 
FRICTION of any apron on ng 
the market: That is the in. men are weather men’”’ they say be- 
portant difference in this re- cause the expert can look at a piece 
“Pa kable — Rub Apron. of teather and tell you whether the 

means proper yarn con- 

densing and more high quality animal from which it came had a 
yarn per machine. Because dry year. This legend is the clue to 
the surface keeps renewing the growing acceptance of Dayco 
itself, you also get longer life het; a een 
with heavy-duty Dayco Rub syntl elie condenser tapes, bringing 
Aprons. as they do, an end to the constant 


humidity and weather problem. 


os FR | But the Dayco synthetic condens- 
F er tapes are earning a great deal 


more attention for other good and 
LU 0) RE VA N p CA practical reasons. One is the fact 
| that Dayton, for instance, can now 


make them to closer tolerances. This 


with DAYCO RUB APRONS means a remarkable precision fit in 


the steel roller grooves. 


‘Here with Dayco Rub Aprons isa ___ struction minimizes need for ad- 


>~ range of special built-in textures §justments, delivers longer trouble- The Dayton Endless Condenser 


_ answering all the individual rub free service, requires less mainte- . Tape besides possessing very close- 
needs of any mill. Each has the nance, no downtime. tolerance, non-permanent stretch 
highest coefficient of friction of any Look for more yarn per card and has a permanent square edge to 


* apron available today. Each is so 33% greater yarn uniformity with 
designed and formulated that it cards equipped with Dayco Rub 
maintains its condensing efficiency Aprons—thanks to Dayton’s ex- 
~ unchanged through its lifetime of _ clusive surface texture that stays 


eliminate groove-jumping, twisting 
and turn-over. : 


} use. good from the first day of use These Day 2 condenser wapes 
~ = The unique advanced 2-ply con- without change. | have ended oiling maintenance prob- 
ee lems and costs and the nuisance of 
4 Ask your Dayco Representative to set up a test. Phone or write oil deterioration. 
% the Dayton Rubber Co., Textile Division, 401 South Carolina 
| National Bank Bidg., Greenville, South Carolina. The reason Dayton Endless Con- 


denser Tapes last longer, yet cost 
less, is a small consideration com- 
pared to the really big reason for 
the switch to Dayco tapes. Top card 


y | efficiency, better web uniformity, 
| A Dayco and Thorobred Textile Products 


Lgatess cleaner cutting, minimum stealing 
for Better Spinning and Weaving. 


OVERSEAS PLANT: THE DAYTON RUBBER CO., LTD., DUNDEE, SCOTLAND, 
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MagneDraft*, using the forces of magnetic 
attraction to produce required roll pressures, 
gives the cleanest, most efficient operation of 
any spinning drafting element ever developed. 
Completely eliminated are saddles, stirrups, 
levers, hooks, springs, and weights used with con- 
ventional drafting systems. Most important — 
MagneDraft requires no lubrication (oil or 
grease) in the drafting zone. Maintenance costs 
are reduced to an absolute minimum due to the 
few component parts. A unique method of sup- 
porting the front top roll makes piecing-up 
around the end a very quick and simple 
operation. 

MagneDraft installations in leading mills 
are producing yarns of superior quality with a 
substantial reduction in drafting gear wear and 
power consumption. Get all the facts from your 
nearest Saco-Lowell sales office. 


x 


"U.S. Pat. No. 2. 686,940 


MATE 


WORN NECKS ON STEEL 
ROLLS ELIMINATED 


Conventiona! 


MagneDraft 


The mutual attraction of the magnetic 
forces gives a “squeezing together’’ 
pressure at the nips, instead of the 
“pushing down’’ between the cots of 
the conventionally weighted top roll. 
This greatly reduces wear in the entire 
drafting element, eliminating worn 
necks on steel rolls. 


See this machinery at the A.T.M.A, Exhibition, Atlantic City, May 23-27. Saco-Lowell Booth 482, 


Saco-Lowell Textile Machinery Division 


SACO-LOWELL SAGES 
Executive and Sales Offices: EASLEY, SOUTH CAROLINA 


Branch Sales Offices: ATLANTA, GA., CHARLOTTE & GREENSBORO, N. C., GREENVILLE, S. C., SACO, ME. 
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= of Textile Softeners 


... Economical — Easy-To- Apply... 


OROMINE AL softens & 
‘fabrics and thread, im- * SOROMINE AT lubri- 
proves sewing and nap- cates and softens bleached, 
ping qualities, gives fin- dyed, and printed textiles of 
ished goods a full, rich animal, cellulosic, and syn- 
hand. The lubricity it im- _ thetic fibers—including fabrics 
parts minimizes needle treated with thermoplastic or 
heating and fiber cutting. thermosetting resins. A white 
A white amphoteric soj- amphoteric softener increamy 
tener, with a special lubri- paste form, which does not 
cant, in smooth paste form. yellow in normal use. 


SOROMINE CS softens and lubricates cotton, viscose, 
YPN acetate, wool, nylon, Orlon* polyacrylic fiber, Dacron* 
- polyester fiber, and silk in all forms, (stock, yarn, and 
fabrics of all types)— also useful with thermoplastic 
and thermosetting resins — highly resistant to yellow- 
ing — and has minimum effect on the light fastness of 
colors. A white cationic softener in smooth paste form. 


: ; Get acquainted with the SOROMINE softeners. 

oe | | Samples and application data on request. 

a | *E. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Company, Ine, : 

q GENERAL DYESTUFF COMPANY - ANTARA CHEMICALS 
a SALES DIVISIONS OF GENERAL ANILINE & FILM CORPORATION 


2 435 HUDSON STREET + NEW YORK 14, N. Y. 


SALES OFFICES: New York * Providence * Philadelphia * Charlotte * Chattanooga * Chicago 
Portland, Ore. * San Francisco * Los Angeles. IN CANADA: Chemical Developments of Canada, Ltd., Montreal 


; i, SOROMINE, manufactured by General Aniline & Film Corp., is sold outside the United States and Canada under the trade name “Blandofen"’ by distributors all over the world. 
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These Amco Air Conditioning Devices 
are designed for close control of 
atmospheric conditions within your mill 


i 


No. 6 Atomizer Atometer Humidity Control Aeromizer 


1 


f 


Air Washer 
Ceiling Cleaner Loom Cleaner Sling Psychrometer  Blow-Thru Diaphragm Valve : 
Amco Air Conditioning Devices are quality textile mill equip- a | 
ment... backed by a company with more than 70 yearsexper- _—, > 
hem at the ience in solving textile air treatment problems. You can always ' 
them W | rely on Amco to give you dependable advice and an expert instal- 7 
TEXTILE SHO lation best suited to your needs. 
at ? 
AMCO 
7 + Booths 51-56 
May 23-2 | Since 1888 | 
Air Conditioning Equipment — Textile Specialties , 
American Moistening Company, Cleveland, North Carolina 


Branches: Atlanta, Go., Providence, R. |., Toronto, Ont. oe 
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| The WHITIN SUPER J’s New Running Mate- 


(ee | the machine 


4 
~ 


4 WHITIN SUPER J* COMBER 
4 The new Whitin Super Lap machine heralds hooked and bent fibers have been straightened and 
a major advance in cotton processing. Running-mate made parallel — then on to the Super J Comber. . 
, to the famous Super J Comber, the Super Lap and Through this new method Whitin offers you 
5 the new Whitin Super Lap Preparation Method* hold Da 
these competitive advantages: 
4 promise of material savings in the making of combed | 
dm’ 3 yarns thru improving yarn quality, increasing Comber @ Lap production 500 Ibs./hr. — 35 Ib. laps from 
: production and reducing Comber waste. _ 60-end can feed. 
; Up to 3% reduction in noils. 
The Super Lap was specifically designed 
_¥ @ Lap weights up to 1000 gr./yd. permit increased 
by Whitin Research engineers to implement a new fe | 
-& concept in preparing Comber laps — the Whitin ee Saar fete 
Super Lap Preparation Method — in which card sliver * Straightened and parallel fibers in lap afford easier 
“4 > ¥ is first processed on the Even-Draft Drawing and then mg. | 
a formed into laps by the Super Lap. This sequence @ Recommended total draft 24-32. 
. of operations results in the superior lap in which all ® Improved yarn quality. 
“(Pat applied for) 


For complete information see Whitin 


representative or write us direct. 
i MACHINE WORKS 


| TRADE MARK WHITINSVILLE © MASSACHUSETTS 
CHARLOTTE, N.C... GREENSBORO, © ATLANTA, GA. SPARTANBURG, S. C. DEXTER, ME. 
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Fifty years ago, American Viscose Corporation became the first commercially successful rayon 
producer in the United States. While the yarn was brittle and weak by today’s standards, and 
only 362,544 pounds of it were made the first year, the venture was a success from the start. 
| We'd like to pause for a few moments at this—the beginning of our 50th Anniversary year— 


to name a few highlights in our progress which may be of special concern to you. JM The 


growth of Avisco rayon has outrun all expectations. There is now 8 times as much rayon used | 


in blends as any other man-made fiber. And of this amount, Avisco rayon’s share is well over 
1000 times what we produced in our first year. Much of rayon’s success can be credited to 
extensive research pin-pointed to engineer rayon and acetate fibers to fit specific end uses. 
A AVISCO ACETATE was first used in apparel . . . crepe dresses, lingerie, linings. More 
recently, it has found a place in the home furnishings field especially for curtains and draperies. 
In 1959, American Viscose developed a new acetate fiber especially for draperies. Fiber 25, 
as it is known, gives additional bulk, a firmer, crisper hand, an iridescent luster and makes 
possible unusual textures. AVICRON® rayon, a latent crimped rayon filament yarn, has the 
unusual property, when relaxed, of drawing into a tighter curl with each washing. This 
phenomenon opens up a whole new world of texture possibilities. Avicron is now used 
principally for tufted bedspreads and accent rugs. | coTRon' fabrics are made of cotton and 
Avisco rayon. The Avisco rayon in the blend adds to the cotton a luxury of hand and drape, 


and a clarity and brightness of color. #1 awron* high strength rayon was announced only 


a few months ago, but is already being used extensively in apparel and home furnishings. 100% 


Avron or Avron in blends has a luxury hand and such strength as to make possible fine-count 
fabrics which will accept resin finishes. Avron is a major breakthrough in fibers, has important 
advantages, and is highly promotable. A SUPER L* carpet rayon, the new Avisco smooth 
carpet fiber, is distinguished for its long wear and soil resistance. It can be blended with wool, 
nylon or acrylics. #4 CoLoRSsPun’ solution dyed fibers are popular for apparel, home 
furnishings, automotive and industrial products. American Viscose produces a complete line of 
Colorspun rayon filament yarns and staple fiber and Colorspun acetate filament yarns. 
A rhe avisco INTEGRITY TAG is awarded to fabrics made with Avisco rayon and 
acetate fibers, which, by virture of their construction, fiber content, and | 
performance, meet the quality control standards of the Avisco Integrity 
Program. J It would be interesting to know what is ahead. What we can 
tell you, without benefit of crystal ball, is that our Research & Development 
people are working on many new fibers, as yet unnamed, which will be 


announced during this anniversary year. 


1 TM AVC for fabrics made of cotton and Avisco rayon 
*Trademark of American Viscose Corporation 


Rayon « Acetate « Cellophane 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION, 8350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, New York 
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The World’s Finest 
Slasher Head Drive 


Cocker’s New Slasher Gear Head Drive is a tremendous improvement over 
all existing drives. It eliminates troublesome belts, chains, and sprockets. 
These are replaced with a telescoping torque-tube drive* with two universal 
joints which transmits positive power to a gear reducer which drives the 


‘ 


> 


beam driving head direct. This is the same type drive which is used in the 
finest automobiles and on expensive machine tools. 
LOWER INITIAL COST—LESS MAINTENANCE This new design permits 
Better the use of a basic 5 HP-DC motor of simplest design and eliminates the 
present expensive gear boxes, thus reducing initial cost materially. Simpli- 
e fied driving mechanism operates smoothly with very little maintenance. Only 
Sim ler five places to lubricate. Working parts are easily accessible. The same drive 
: ) will be used on all type Cocker Slashers, thus permitting “off-the-shelf” 
replacement parts service. | 
les S$ Expen sive PROJECTING SPINDLES ELIMINATED Can safely run beams of any 
| width without protruding spindles and with no sprockets or chains to 
slide in and out. 
VIRTUALLY ELIMINATES NOISE 
NEW CLEAN MODERN DESIGN 
All other features of the superb Cocker head end remain the same as before 
—rugged construction, complete and accurate push button controls, full in- 
strumentation, new, fast and simple beam. doffing. Also available with 
Cocker’s patented Beam Drive which provides constant adjustable tension 
regardless of speed or load. Speeds up to 150 ypm and 20% to 25% more 
yarn per loom beam with production rates of over 1500 Ibs. per hour. 


Write for full information today. “Patent Applied For 


Visit Cocker—Spaces 615 through 620 and 629 through 634 at the ATMA Exhibition 


COCKER MACHINE & FOUNDRY COMPANY 


PLANT & OFFICES WORLD'S LARGEST DES! 
at Ranio, N. C. GNERS 


AND BUILDERS OF COMPLETE 


MAILING ADDRESS: | 
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IN CANADA: IN MEXICO: . =~ 
Contact W. S. Clark ing. J. Via, Jr. 
Montreal, Canada !. La Catolica 45-911 
Oxford 7-2242 Mexico, D. F. | 


24 HOURS A DAY 


A Better Cloth for you 
with Clinton Products from corn 


Clinton Starches provide better results CLINTON TECHNICAL 


SERVICE is freely available 
upon request. 


in sizing warps because of uniform 
application of size, and increased starch 
penetration for smooth warps and min- 
imum shedding at the slasher and loom. 


See your Clinton salesman today. 


CLINTON CORN PROCESSING COMPANY, CLINTON, IOWA 
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— NEW MACHINERY, EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES — 


Opener-Cleaner-Blender 


Davidson-Kennedy opener-blender-cleaner. 


Saco-Lowell Shops, Boston, -Mass., has 
acquired -exclusive rights to sell and service 
in the U. S. the opener-cleaner-blender and 
the Duo-Jet cleaner manufactured by David- 
son-Kennedy of Atlanta, Ga. These two 
new machines, to be known as the Saco- 


Lowell/Davidson-Kennedy opener-blender- 


cleaner and the Saco-Lowell/Davidson-Ken- 
nedy Duo-Jet cleaner, are said ‘to be the 
most advanced design of this type of equip- 
ment. 

The new opener-blender-cleaner, which is 
based on the design of the S.R.R.L. opener, 
features totally enclosed construction and 
incorporates several patented improvements 
to give optimum cleaning efficiency and in- 
timate blending with minimum loss of lint. 
Saco-Lowell says it has been utilized on 
all types of stock (wool, cotton and most 
types of staple synthetics) with excellent 
results. The unit is said to be extremely 
efficient in removing pepper trash and to 
take out the heavier waste such as leaf, 
hull and stock before it can be broken into 
smaller particles that eventually show up 
as pepper trash in the yarn. Mills are said 
to report a substantial increase in produc- 


The Duo-Jet cleaner. 


20 


tion, up to 1,500 lbs./hr. in some cases with 
removal of approximately 30-50% of the 
trash content. These advantages have been 
obtained with no incréase in nep count or 
detrimental effect on the break. factor of 
the yarn, Saco-Lowell reporcs 


(Request Item No. D-1) 


Water-Phase Pigments 
Hart Products Corp., New York City. 


has announced that production has started 
on Hartochrome. colors, a series. of water- 
phase pigment. emulsions for use in fabric 
printing. (Request Item No. D-2) 


Warehouse Pallet 


Signode Steel Strapping Co., Chicago, Ill., 


has introduced its new Super-Strip pallet. 
Costing only slightly more than standard 
warehouse pallets, Super-Strip pallets are 
said to last more than twice as long. Other 
features of the new pallet include two and 
four-way entry, elimination of snagging, 
and simple construction. 

The. Signode  Super-Strip pallet is a 
wooden warehouse pallet that has been re- 
inforced with a specially made 4% x .035” 
plastic coated steel strapping. The strapping 
has been designed and specially treated to 
bend well and be nailable. 

(Request Item No. D-3) 


Latex Backing 


A new styrene-butadiene latex designed 
to meet the requirements of the textile in- 
dustry for a latex which will produce a 
soft hand, yet not require vulcanization, is 
now being produced by the plastics division 
of Koppers Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Known as Dylex K-40, this product pri- 
marily fills the need for a latex which will 
produce a more pliable carpet backing,.es- 
pecially where scrim is applied. In addi. 
tion, Dylex K-40 is said to be finding ap- 
plication in the upholstery field because of 
its flexibility 

The company claims that this is the 
softest. styrene-butadiene latex obtainable 


among the various types which do not re- 
quire. vulcanization. Available only with 
an antioxidant already incorporated into it, 
Dylex K-40 is reported to retain its flexi- 
bility under ‘extreme aging conditions in 
laboratory tests and field trials. Koppers is 
now making it commercially available at 
the same price as other latices of the -non- 
vulcanizing type 


(Request Item No. D-4) 


Anti-Vibrational Material 


Vibra-Check. an anti-vibrational material 


for use under the base or feet of machines, 


is said to eliminate up to 90% of vibration. 
Produced by Lowell Industries, Boston. 
Mass., the material ts said to be simple tO 
install with no lagging or cementing to the 
floor Necessary. 

Vibra-Check is said to eliminate creeping 
or crawling of vibrating machinery hecause 
of the high coefficient of friction (0.8) and 
the vacuum suction cup pattern of its sur- 
face. In applications where leveling becomes 
necessary, leveling screws bear down on 
metal shims which are inserted between the 
foot or base of the machine and the pad. 

Lowell says. the pads have breaking 
point of 7,500 p.s.i., dimensional stability 
and high-impact flexural and tensile strength, 
insuring its re-usability in the case of ma- 
chinery relocation. 


(Request Item No. D-5) 


intersecting Draw Frame 


A new Servo-Drafter intersecting draw 
frame, designed to produce high quality 
yarn in fewer operations by maintaining 
consistent yard-for-yard sliver weight, has 
been developed by The Warner & Swasey 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Designed for use in dll top making, draw- 
ing and precombing applications, the new 
machine is said to retain the proven features 
and quality standards of previous. Pin 
Drafter models. However, it provides the 
extra advantage of precise weight control, 
which. according to the company, 1S accurate 
within 1%. The machine, in a single draft, 
can correct input weight variations of as 
much as + 25% in wool and the complete 
range of synthetic fibers, the company re- 
ports. Floor space requirements remain un- 
changed from previous models. 

The system incorporates a pair of mating 
mechanical rollers between which each yard 
of entering stock passes enroute to the 
faller bars. Variations in stock weight 
(thickness). cause variations in roller separ- 
ation: these variations being transmitted 
mechanically to a rotating memory wheel 

Around the circumference of the memory 


wheel. at +x” intervals, is a series of 120 


movable, precision ground pins which are 
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COTTON SYSTEM 
SPINNING 


for carded and combed cotton 
short and long staple 


for synthétics and blends 
up to 3 inch fiber lengths 


yarn numbers from 2’s to 120’s 


ROBERTS COMPANY, 450 Seventh Avenue, New York 1, New York 
ROBERTS COMPANY DE MEXICO, S.A.; Avenida Reforma 915-A; Puebla, Puc.; Mexice 
HOBOURN-ROBERTS COMPANY, LTD.: Burton-On-Trent, Staffordshire; England 
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More than 625 of these highly productive Roberts narrow spinning 
frames have been bought by mills in the United States, in addition to 
725 other Roberts models, all since 1956. This makes a total of 1350 
Roberts frames with almost 500,000 spindles . . . unmistakable proof 
that Roberts Spinning is preferred by Spinners for its unmatched 
flexibility, higher production speeds, yarn quality and .economy. 
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ELIMINATE 
TANGLED 


ROVING 90% 


With 
Pressure Lubrication, 
Ball-Bearing Step, 


you can increase 
your spindle speed, 
over the | 
manufacturer's 
recommendation, 
on a 12x7 slubber, 
146 r.p.m., using 
50% combernoil 
and 50% strict low 
middling cotton, 
1.45 x square root 
of hank roving. 
Saves H. P., oil and Labor 
Improves quality 
No steps to replace 
No spindles to be repointed 
Increases production 
22% 
Increases spun roving 20% 


DIAGONAL LINE 
na” TO BACK STEP 


HAMILTON 
& SONS 
MACHINE & 
MANUFACTURING 
CO.,. Inc. 


Hannah Picket Ave. 
East Rockingham, N. C. 
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This pair of mating mechanical rollers are 
‘designed to detect even minute variations 
in entering stock weight; these variations 
being translated through a hydraulic and 
mechanical system into changes in faller 
bar operating speed required to achieve 
accurate sliver weight control. 


automatically positioned to correspond to 
the pattern of roller separation produced 


by passage of the entering stock. Purpose 


of the rotating memory wheel, in effect, is 
to introduce a time delay in machine re- 
sponse,. to allow the stock to travel from 
the rollers to the faller bar mechanism. 
The memory wheel pins are positioned 
at one point in the wheel's arc, then read 
and cleared at another point in the arc, 
thus providing the required time delay. 
A total of 90 of the closely-spaced pins 
are in use at all times between the position. 


ing and reading points in the wheel arc, 


so as to detect even minute variations in 
sliver weight down to less than 1%. Be- 
cause the individual pins are both position. 
ed and read from the same end, possible 
variations in over-all pin length have no 
adverse effect on operational accuracy. 

A hydraulic servo translates the pin po- 
sition variations into faller bar operating 
speed changes to’ achieve consistent yard-for- 
yard sliver weight. In other words, when 
the memory wheel pins indicate increased 
entering stock weight, the servo, through a 
variable speed transmission, decreases faller 
bar speed proportionally. When the mem- 
ory wheel indicates decreased entering stock 
weight, the servo accordingly signals an 
increase in faller bar speed. 

Faller bar operating speed, as in other 
Warner & Swasey Pin Drafters, averages 
1,500 drops per minute. This speed, -how- 
ever, is automatically varied over a range 
of + 25% with the Servo-Drafter in achiev- 
ing sliver weight control. 


(Request Item No. D-6) 


Resin Fume Control 


A new product for the abatement and 
control. of airborne fumes from textile fin- 
ishing operations using urea-formaldehyde 
resins has been developed by Rhodia Inc., 
New York City. Called Formol 11-X, the 
substance is said to reduce the intensity of 
strong formaldehyde vapors by providing 


abatement through chemical change. The 
recommended application is to spray a 
1-145% water dilution directly into the 
furne exhaust duct system or process area. 
The spray should be,as fine as possible to 
achieve maximum results, 


(Request Item No. D-7) 


Gear Tester 


Scherr-Tumico Co., New York City, has 
introduced an electronic gear tester using 
the. Sanborn electronic recorder coupled 
with either the Scherr 2” gear tester, the 
Scherr 5” gear tester or the Parkson 9” and 
15” gear testers. The same electronic re- 
corder can be used on any of the above 
gear testers simply by mounting a trans- 
ducer on the gear tester. A separate trans- 
ducer is required for each gear tester. 

The Scheer-Tumico Electronic Recorder — 
can be calibrated to any ratio within the 
limit of the recording tape. One line on the 
paper can be made to equal from .00005 to 
001" depending upon the pitch of the gear 
being checked. 

A driving motor. can be furnished to drive 
the gear being checked. This motor can be 
wired to the switch controlling the record- 
ing tape so that both gear and tape operate 
in unison, or it can be hooked up to an 
independent switch if so desired. The elec- 
tronic recorder. can also be furnished with- 
out motor drive. 

The Scheer-Tumico electronic recorder 
uses no ink but operates with an electrically 
heated stylus. By the simple adjustment of 
a knob the stylus temperature can be ad. 
justed to give a fine or a heavy line. 

Gears can either be checked in pairs or 
against a master gear in which case a 
master gear for each pitch is required to- 
gether with a driving gear of the same 
pitch for the driving motor. 

(Request Item No. D-8) 


Ultrasonic Cleaner 


Branson Ultrasonic Corp., Stamford, 
Conn., has introduced a fully-transistorized, 
self-contained ultrasonic cleaning unit. Call- 
ed the Model LGT-40, this equipment is 
ideal for cleaning small precision parts. 

The unit is said to take advantage of the 
latest advances in  semi-conductors to 
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achieve a powerful, rugged compact ar- 
rangement for long life with little or no 
maintenance. The design is said to be ex- 
ceedingly simple, an on-off switch being 
the only generator control required. A sec- 
ond switch controls integral heating ele- 
ments, to keep the cleaning solution at the 
proper temperature. 


Both housing and inner.tank are of 300-— 


series stainless steel. To simplify drainage 
of spent cleaning solution, the half-gallon 
tank is completely removable; there is no 
need to disconnect or move the entire clean- 
ing unit. 

Generator output is 40-w. average, 80-w. 
on peaks. Power input is 120-w. at 114-v, 
50/60 cycle a.c. 

The unit is 14” deep, 7” wide, and 13” 
at its highest point. The countertop (work- 
ing) area is 10” above the table. Model 
LGT-40 is available either with or without 
an integral heater. 
| (Request Item No. D-9) 


Pigment Red 


The Hilton-Davis Chemical Co., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, division of Sterling Drug Inc., 


has announced that it has developed a new 


red pigment printing color. 

The new color, called Hiltone Red B, is 
of the ITR type and is said to produce 
prints of true carmine shade. When reduced, 
these reportedly produce attractive, bright, 
blooming shades of pink. 

The new Hiltone Red B is offered both 


in the Hiltone and Seabond printing sys- 
tems, and can be applied to cottons and 
synthetics. Hiltone is a water-in-oil system, 
and Seaboard an ‘oil-in-water system. 


(Request Item No. D-10) 


Tensile Tester 


New pushbutton controls that take al! 
the weight-handling out of physical test- 
ing have been incorporated by Scott Testers 
Inc., Providence, R. I., into its Model CRE 
constant-rate-of-extension tester. Employing 
a super-sensitive electronic weighing system, 
the. Scott Model CRE is said to provide 
precise control of crosshead and chart 
speeds, quick changes of test capacities, 
automatic weighing and visual time-to- 
break indication—Wwith all functions cen- 
tralized on the conveniently located control 
panel. Major test load ranges within the 
0 to 1,000 Ib. capacity of the tester can be 
varied simply by inserting interchangeable 


force dividers into a compactly designed. . 


load cell. In addition, test ranges within 
each of the 12 force divider capacities can 
be varied up to 20:1 by pushbutton con- 
trols. 

Model CRE electronic weighing converts 
linear motion and picturizes test curves on 


a Strip chart recorder, completely free from 


errors of inertia and friction. Built-in con- 
trols provide infinitely variable specimen 
extension speeds (up to 400:1), plus a wide 
range of recorder chart speeds (up to 32:1) 


permitting high 
strain curves. 


magnification of  stress- 


Adaptable to all Scott clamps, this new 
tester makes use of all Scott fixtures in 


conformance with A.S.T.M., 
industry methods. 


I.S.0., and 


(Request Item No. D-11) 


Lift Truck 


A brand new 24-volt rider straddle hi-lift 
truck is now available from the Barrett- 


P 


SOUTHERN 
Division 
Charlotte, N. C. 


@ Fiberglas & Vinyl — the Modern Way 
@ Reduces Vibration over 90% 


The Bullard Clark Company 


iti 


NORTHERN 
Division 
Danielson, Conn. 


» PAW’ 


AT. OFF. NO. 686,559 


VACUUM SUCTION CUPS really 
hold, not affected by oil, greases, or 
floor finishes. No messy adhesives! 


THESE TIGER PAW. VIBRATION 
PADS are one of the easiest ways in 
the world to reduce plant operating 
costs. | 


See for yourself, 
AT NO COST. 
Send for 
FREE SAMPLES TODAY! 
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Cravens Co., Northbrook, Ill. This truck, 
called the Model RST. is designed for 
narrow aisle stacking of pallet loads from 
1.000 to 4,000 Ibs. 

Controls are placed conveniently to en- 
able the driver to maneuver and handle ca- 
pacity loads with speed and efficiency. Steer- 
ing is controlled by his left hand. A single 
right hand lever controls both forward or 
reverse travel, and fork lifting or lowering. 
Twisting the lever forward or back governs 
travel through. 4 speeds forward and 4 
speeds reverse. Raising or pushing down 
on the lever lifts or lowers forks. 

The new: gear drive in the RST is de- 
signed as a single package unit for space 
economy and top efficiency.. The drive 
wheel, transmission drive motor and brake 
are mounted. vertically in line. with the 
steering lever. The entite drive mechanism 
is said to be easily accessible and may be 
removed from the truck chassis by unscrew- 
ing four bolts. The unit is equipped with a 
dead-man type brake. The large drive wheel 
is rubber tired. Both load and caster wheels 
are of Barathane material. 

(Request Item No. D-12) 


Accurate Flat Grinding 


Accurate and positive indication of move- 
ment of the drum grinder on card: flats is 
now possible through the installation of 
dial indicators on the cradles, according to 
Textile Grinder Co., Gastonia, N. €. The 


This drum grinder has been equipped with 
dial indicators on the cradles to provide 
accurate card flat grinding. 


company says that with the installation of 
these indicators it 1s possible to grind the 
flats straight, avoiding the possibility of 
one end being ground lower than the other. 

( Request Item No. D-13) 


Reactive Yellow 


Ciba Co., Fair Lawn, N. J., has intro 
duced what it describes as a versatile re- 
active yellow. This latest addition, called 
Cibacron Yellow G, builds up well in the 


exhaustion method and gives excellent yield 


im aH pad applications as well as by the 
Thermehx methed, according to the com- 

A complete range of Kelly Greens is 
said to be possible by combining Cibacron 


This small and inexpensive Unitrap is 


more than adequate for most textile 


requirements and gives faster warm-up 


and. peak machine efficiency at all times. 


Low initial cost is matched by low | 
maintenance costs. The Unitrap automatically 
- adjusts to changes in steam pressure and 
condensate rates without requiring changes or 
adjustments of orifices or valves. This, plus 
in-line maintenance, stainless steel working parts, 
large orifices and positive valve sealing which reduces 
weor and wire drawing to a minimum—make the 


Model 70T the most economical on the morket. 


The universal range of the Unitrap 70T also reduces 
trap inventories because one size handles all of your 
requirements. Write for Bulletin 800B. 

*Trade Name - Patented 


“WHERE Good Connectione COUNT''® 


PERFECTING SERVICE CO. 
332 Atando Ave. Charlotte, N. C. 


Baltimore—Buffalo—Camden, N. J.—Chicago — Cleveland 


Los Angeles—New York—Providence —Montreal—Toronto 
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YeHow G and Cibacron Turquoise Blue G. 
These shades can be obtained by all meth- 
ods of application. The yeltow has all the 
properties associated with the Crbacron re- 
active dye family and is said to be excep- 
tronally fast to resms. It is suitable for 
printing and can be discharged to a pure 
white with neutral discharges. The new 
preduct is also recommended by Ciba for 
dyeing wool by the Neovadine method. 

| (Request Item No. D-14) 


Portable pH Meter. 


Analytical Measurements. Inc., Chatham, 
N..J., has introduced its new Model 700 
big scale pH meter, which is said to make 
it simple to read pH values within .02 pH. 
Easily portable (it weighs 5 Ibs.). the unit 
can be used wherever,a standard 115 volt 
a.c. Outlet is available, 


This instrument is said-to be the first of 
its kind to provide a big scale, so that it 
may be read quickly and easily—and a com- 
pact housing, so that it may readily be 
carried in one hand and used where it ts 
needed. 

Model 700 features a ‘single operating 
control and a high output électronically 
modulated amplifer, with printed circuitry 
and sensitive meter elimination. Brochure 
No. 700 fully describes the unit: 


(Request Item No. D-15) 


Neutral Grey Dye 


Cuprofix Grey C-BL p.a4. is the latest 
addition of aftertreated direct dyes produc- 
ed by Sandoz Inc., New York City. Dis- 
tinctively neutral in tone, it may easily be 
shaded as desired by using the other dyes 
in the Cuprofix line, Sandoz reports. After- 
treatment with Cuprofix No. 52 or copper 
sulfate is said to yield shades of good fast- 
ness to light and wet processing 


(Request Item No. D-16) 


Anti-Static Agent 


Aston 123, described as a new durable 
anti-static agent, has been developed by: the 
Onyx Oil & Chemical Co., Jersey City, 
N: J. The agent is said to require no com- 
plicated processing and to use normal equip- 
ment found in most finishing plants. It is 
applied by cross-linking with Eponite 100. 
manufactured by Shell Chemical Co. 

Aston. 123/Eponite .100__is...applied..by 
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Strapping is fed from dispensers in room above press Signode’s exclusive Model SFC tool tensions the strap- 
(inset). A magnetized bar holds the straps in position ping, feeds seals from magazine, and crimps them. Straps 
while bale is readied. . are severed at the seal. No waste strap. 


Signode way produces denser bales 
and reduces strap use by 17% 


— 


Here’s an example of a simple and inexpensive 
answer to a packaging problem. Waste—which was 
part of the former cut-to-length strapping method 
—was eliminated, with a 17% saving in the amount 
of strapping used. Bales are better looking. Their 
increased density saves about 7% of valuable space 
in storage and shipment. The entire strapping op- 
eration is simplified, goes easier and faster. 


Strapping dispensers can be in a 
variety of locations. Above, they 
are shown set up in an overhead 
Storage area; at right they are 
shown installed on a framework 
over the press. They may also be 
installed on the floor beneath the 
press or behind the operator. 


Why not let a Signode man take a new look at 
your packaging and shipping operation. He has an 
eye for savings, specialized knowledge of textile 
applications, and a complete line of strapping tools 
and machines at his disposal. Call him today, or 
write: 


SIGNODE STEEL STRAPPING CO. 


2665 N. Western Avenue, CLicago 47, Illinois 


o Offices Coast to Coast. Foreign Subsidiaries and Distributors World-Wide 
a First in steel strapping _ $n Canada: Canadian Stee! Strapping Co., Ltd., Montreal « Toronto 
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100% 


DETECTION 


BEAM AFTER BEAM 


AFTER BEAM 


FABRIONICS MARK II 


WARP YARN | 
MONITOR 


cotton, and synthetic yarns yin 
speed beam after beam, shift a 

Mark IL Warp Yarn Monitor is 
detecting and counting all the yarn 
defects at the end of the week just 
as it did at the beginning. The new 
Fabrionics Mark II Warp Yarn Moni- 
tor not only detects and counts 


An additional, second stage ampli- 
fier can readily be incorporated in 
the Mark II system to permit the 
counting of non-objectionable 
defects for quality control record- 


ing and analysis. 


Fabrionics engineering makes the 
Mark II invaluable for spun yarn as 
well as filament yarn inspection. 
The Detect-All, an easily connected 
accessory, makes it possible for 
your Warp Yarn Monitor to detect 
and count defects of a pre-selected 
length in addition to defects in 


diameter. 
WRITE tor tun 
information on the 
FABRIONICS MARK II 
WARP YARN MONITOR 


FABRIONICS CORPORATION 
Box 521 - Huntington, L.I., N.Y. 
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padding. Normal drying is all that is nec- 
essary in order to achieve durability, Onyx 
reports. Processing can be carried out over 
a wide range of pH and it is felt that 
after-wash is unnecessary on medium to 
darker shades. 

The textile fibers division of the Du Pont 
Co. has. applied for patent application of 
the combination of the two chemicals as 
applied to yarn, staple and tow and fabrics. 
This is described in Du Pont’s Multi-Fiber 
Bulletin X-114. However, exclusive appli- 
cation rights are reserved for only the ap- 


plication to yarns, staples and tow. Appli- 


cations to fabrics will be royalty-free to 
the trade. (Request Item No. D-17) 


Nonwoven Binders 


Fibrous vinyl and styrene resins are now 
available in developmental quantities for 
testing as binders in the production of non- 
wovens from Union Carbide Plastics Co.., 
division of Union Carbide Corp., New 
York City. 

Fiber lengths vary from very short to a 
maximum of #%”. The fibers are very ir- 
regular in shape with diameters ranging 
from 2 to 200 microns. The vinyl resin 
is designated VXKA-6112 and the styrene 
resin, SXKA-0121. 

Mats of cotton, rayon and Dynel mod- 
acrylic blended with the new Bakelite 
fibrous resins have been formed on a wool 
card and also on a garnett. The mats are 
hot-calendered to form dense-structured non- 
wovens. (Request Item No. D-18) 


Dyeing Aids 


Carbic-Hoechst Corp., New York City, 
distributor for Farbwerke Hoechst AG.. 


Frankfurt-Hoechst, West Germany, has an- 


Electric Truck 


A fully-illustrated brochure describing its 
6,000-lb.-capacity industrial electric truck, 
Model F-50T6, has been published by EI- 
well-Parker Electric Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

The brochure describes the new Acro- 
Smooth carbonpile speed control, designed 
to give operators greater control over speeds 
by providing smoother, step-les$ accelera- 
tion. Photographs, diagrams and full truck 
specifications are included. 

(Request Item No. D-21) 


Nonwoven Binders 


New. physical forms of both. vinyl.and 
styrene resins are described in a new tehni- 
cal release from Union Carbide Plastics 
Co., New York City, division of Union 
Carbide Corp. Entitled “Bakelite Brand 


Fibrous Resins as Nonwoven Textile Bind- 


nounced the development of two new 
Hoechst products. 

Fast Grey Salt G and Fast Grey Salt B 
are new fast color salts said to produce 
with naphthols fast to light, dischargeable 
grey shades of excellent fastness to washing, 
including chlorine. 

Fast Blue Salt OT, which is a new fast 
color salt containing a new buffer system, is 
said to eliminate any additions to the de- 
veloping bath. Fast Blue Salt OT produces 
dischargeable navy blue shades on naphthols 
which are said to be very fast to light and 
washing. (Request Item No. D-19) 


Redesigned Lathes 


The 10” lathes produced by South Bend 
Lathe Inc.. South Bend, Ind., are now 
equipped with columnar-type legs fabricated 
of heavy gauge steel. All-welded, reinforced 
construction is used throughout for maxi- 
mum rigidity and strength that provides 
deflection-free support for the lathe. For- 
merly the units had cast legs. 

The headstock leg contains the under- 
neath motor drive which has to be dis- 
engaged before the door in the leg can be 
opened. The two legs are connected by a 
deep U-section tray that can be used for 
storage. (Request Item No. D-20) 


For the Mill Bookshelf 


ers,” this release discusses the economical 
possibilities offered by these materials in 
the production of denser types of non- 
WOVENS. (Request Item No. D-22) 


Sludge Collectors 


“Circuline Sludge Collectors,’ Book 
2546, recently published by the Link-Belt 
Co., Chicago, Ill., presents the firm’s com 
plete line of six series and 15 types of 
Circuline collectors available for water, 
sewage and industrial waste treatment set- 
tling tanks. The 28-page book presents two 
new series and six new types of collectors. 

The new Series U features multiple efflu- 
ent weirs for uniform flow and a tank with 
sloping bottom for constrution economies. 
The new Series A consists of aeration 
sludge collectors for preliminary and ex- 
tended pre-aeration and settling. 

The book contains two tables: one gives 
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EXTRA AMPLIFICATION 
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the required surface area for various flows 
and surface loadings for a given settling 
tank size and the other shows how to de- 
termine tank dimensions, volume and weir 


length. (Request Item No. D-23) 


Web Guiding System 


GPE Controls Inc., Chicago, IL., has pub- 
lished a 16-page booklet describing its web 


_guiding system. One application of the sys- 


tem is said to provide inexpensive and ef- 
fective guiding of cloth into a tenter frame. 
It is effective with fabrics of any texture, 
from the most delicate to the heaviest wool- 
ens, the company reports. 

The system includes a detecting head, a 
controller and a power cylinder. The detect- 
ing head may be of either the air jet type 
or the photoelectric type. It is placed at the 
edge of the material. When the edge of the 
material moves away from its proper posi- 
tion the detecting head relays this informa- 
tion to the controller which activates the 
control power cylinder to make the neces- 
sary correction. 

On tenter frames the system is said to 
automatically position the tenter rails and 
to assure an accurate selvage engagement of 
the pins or clips. 

(Request Item No. D-24) 


industrial Scales 


The full line of scales for industrial use 
is presented in a new bulletin from Toledo 
Scale Corp., Toledo, Ohio. This literature 
illustrates and describes standard Toledo 
weighing equipment including _ portable, 
bench, floor, built-in, motor truck, counting, 
net weight packing, and mail and parcel 
post scales. Several types of Toledo equip- 
ment custom-built to user needs are also 
briefly described. 

Designated Form 200le, the publication 
groups scales by type to facilitate reference 
to specific models. Fifty-six illustrations and 
descriptions are included to assist the 
reader in determining the type of scale suit- 
ed to his needs. Pertinent specifications and 
capacities are also listed for each model. 


(Request Item No. D-25) 


Web Tension And Torque Control 


Web Controls Corp., West Englewood, 
N. J., has published a 6-page brochure on 
tension and torque control units for webs 
and filaments, automatic edgeguide installa- 
tions, and electric or pneumatic eye con- 
trols. The brochure gives all the specifica- 
tions, charts, graphs on the units perform- 
ances, and action photos of the units in 
their many applications. 

(Request Item No. D-26) 


Radiant Heaters 


Detailed information on two types of in- 
dustrial radiant heaters for drying, heating, 
baking and curing is given in a new prod- 
uct bulletin issued by Corning Glass Works, 
Corning, N. Y. 

The 14-page booklet, PE-70, provides 
product data on both the Vycor brand tubu. 
lar heater the Pyrex brand panel heat- 
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er. Both units emit far infrared energy. Up 
to 90% of this energy is absorbed by the 
products. 

The Vycor brand unit emits infrared rays 
from wire coils enclosed in tubes of 96% 
silica glass. In the Pyrex brand unit, the 


' radiant energy source is a tempered boro- 


silicate glass panel. One surface of the 
glass has been coated with an electrically- 
conductive film that serves as a resistance 
element and heats the glass panel. 

The illustrated booklet contains drawings 
showing assembly of the units, charted 
operational information, installation point- 
ers, and photographs of several actual in- 
stallations. (Request Item No. D-27) 


Textile Guides 


The first in. a series of monthly bulletins 
written especially. for ‘retail merchandise 
managers, buyers and sales personnel, giv- 
ing up-to-date information on textile fibers, 
fabrics and finishes, has been issued as. a 
service to the textile industry by Dow 
Corning Corp., Midland, Mich. 

The bulletins are designed to help dispel 
the existing confusion on these textile 
subjects in the minds of retail executives, 
for more profitable promotion of current 


merchandise. The importance of an inform- 


ed retail trade is accentuated by the new 
federal labeling act, Dow says. 

The first of the bulletins briefly traces 
the “revolution” in the textile industry dur- 
ing the past 40 years with the introduction 
of mew man-made fibers and their impact 
on the market. The bulletins are printed in 
easy to read 4-page fact sheet format, punch- 
ed for notebook binder reference use. 

(Request Item No. D-28) 


Cotton Cleaner Drive 


T. B. Wood's Sons Co., Chambersburg, 
Pa., has published Bulletin 16103 describ- 
ing its newly designed cotton cleaner drive, 
said to be able to increase production by 
eliminating choke-ups of cleaner in normal 
operation. The packaged drive includes two 
grooved sheaves of the same diameter and 
a mating nylon-faced neoptene belt rein- 
forced by helically wound steel cables. The 
bulletin reproduces photographs of the 
drive in service and includes a line drawing 
of side and end elevation of sheave. Other 
pictures show easy installation and removal 
of belt as compared to conventional V-belt 
drives. (Request Item No. D-29) 


Automatic Boilers 


A bulletin on the company’s line of 
Powermaster Model 5 packaged automatic 
boilers has been released by Orr & Sem- 
bower Inc., Reading, Pa. 

The 4-page bulletin describes and illus- 
trates the Model 5 line whih includes high 
and low pressure types in 20 h.p. to 100 
h.p. sizes, fired by oil, gas and combination 
gas-oil. Hot water units especially designed 
for forced citculation heating applications 
are also covered, with choice of firing ar- 
rangements. 

The bulletin describes and illustrates each 
type of boiler, their firing arrangements 
and the features of the boilers, with details 


of burners and controls. Ratings and dimen- 
sions of all sizes in the line are included as 
well as approximate fuel consumption for 
each size. (Request Item No. D-30) 


Electric Controls 


Warner Electric Brake & Clutch Co. 
Beloit, Wisc., is offering a new electric con- 
trols brochure. This 8-page booklet describes 
in detail Warner's line of standard, special 
and custom controls used to actuate Warner 
electric brakes and clutches. Included are 
sections on description, operation, dimen- 
sions: and selection. 


(Request Item No. D-31) 


High Velocity Dryer 


A new 4-page bulletin from J. O. Ross 
Engineering, division of Midland-Ross En- 
gineering, New York City, gives technical 
data on three new model high velocity dry- 
ers. Air outlet velocities range from. 15,000 
to 20,000 f.p.m. with temperatures to 800° 
F. and beyond in certain applications. Dry- 
ers may be manually or automatically con. 
trolled and are said to be extremely flexible 
in operation. (Request Item No. D-32) 


Flexible Couplings 


Bulletin No. 5103 covering its complete 
line of Sure-Flex flexible couplings, includ- 
ing the new Junior couplings with flanges 
of zinc alloy AG40A and the large-size 
bush couplings fitted with Sure-Grip. inter- 
changeable, OD-type tapered bushings has 
been published by T. B. Wood's Sons Co., 
Chambersburg, Pa. New engineering data 
is also given on spacer couplings with 
drop-enter sleeves and on the use of Sure- 
Flex couplings with a floating.shaft to con- 
nect two shafts that cannot be brought close 
enough together to be connected by a single 
coupling. (Request Item No. D-33) 


Hand Trucks 


A 2-color illustrated bulletin describing 
its line of four Wheel-Ezy hand trucks and 
nine types of wheels available for them. has 
been released by Rapids-Standard Co., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Wheel-Ezy hand trucks consist of single 
handle and double handle, open nose and 
plate nose models. The bulletin also illus- 
trates rubber and metal wheels available 
with the hand trucks to meet the demands 
of any floor surface. | 


(Request Item No. D-34) 


Man-Made Fiber Guide 


The United Piece Dye Works, New York 
City, has issued a 32-page booklet entitled 


_ “Guidebook to Man-Made Textile Fibers. 


Textured Yarns and Dyeing Characteristics 
of Blended Fibers.’ The booklet is designed 
to serve as a general reference book to all 
members of the synthetic textile industry— 
mills, converters, cutters—as well as to re- 
tailers and others. 

The booklet: is available at $2.00 from 
The United Piece Dye Works, 1410 Broad- 
way, New York 18, N. Y. 
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Saco-Lowell Enters 
Two Sales Agreements 


Two new sales agreements supplementing 
its line of textile’ machinery products have 
been announced by Saco-Lowell Shops, Bos- 
ton. Mass. The agreements are with David- 
son-Kennedy Atlanta, for its 
opening and cleaning machinery, and with 
Allgauer Maschinebau G.M.B.H. of West- 
ern Germany, for an advanced line of twist- 
CTS 

The company also. reported that it had an 
operating profit in the first two months of 
the present fiscal year——the first such profit 
in three years. 


Warner & Swasey Co. 
Reports Increased Income 
Net income of The Warner & Swasey 
Co., Cleveland; Ohio. tor 1959 was $4,167 
495 on. a product income (net sales and 


income from leased products) of $56,655,- 
948. as compared to S$t.124454 on a 


line 


product income of $40,073,452 in 1958. 
The figures include, in both cases, opera- 
tions of the Sterling Foundry Co.. a War- 
ner & Swasey subsidiary. 

The company reports that the sale of tex- 
tile machinery again increased in 1959. 
reaching a volume almost equal to the peak 
year of 1950. 


Fibres 
Southern Sales To Charlotte 


Hartford Fibres Co. has moved its South- 
ern sales office from Atlanta, Ga., to 221 
South Church St., Charlotte, N. C. The 
company said this decision to re-locate was 
motivated by the desire to be more cen- 
trally. located in relation to -its customers, 


particularly in view of market development 


plans for Hartford's new . product, Zantrel 
polynosic staple fiber. 

Richard M. Salisbury, Southern © sales 
manager, will be in charge of Southern sales 


and Kenneth L. Whitney, technical service 


manager, will be in charge of technical 


double-squeeze box. A number of the 


an addition to its assembly shop. 


RECORD SLASHER ORDER—West Point Foundry & Machine Co., West Point, Ga., 
has received an order from J. P. Stevens & Co. for 14 West Point Pacesetter slashers 
in eight different plants. This is one of the largest orders ever received by West 
Point. Stevens plants involved are the Industrial Plant, Rock Hill, 8S. C.; Patterson 
Plant, Roanoke Rapids, N. C.; Utica-Mohawk, Seneca Plant, Seneca, 8. C.; Appleton 
Plant, Anderson, 8S. C.; Apalache Plant, Greer, 5. C.; and Republic Plants Nos. 1, 
2 and 3 at Great Falls, 5S. C. A previous order involved the Piedmont Plants at 
Piedmont, 5. C. All but one of the installations will be complete with new high- 
speed head end with traversing headstock and the new West Point high capacity 
installations include magazine creels. West 
Point reports that orders for its Pacesetter slashers have reached a new high in the 
past year. To meet the demand, West Point has recently completed a new foundry 
building, expanded its sheet metal fabrication department, and is currently building 
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service. Both will be located in the new 
Charlotte oftice. 


Celanese ‘Con. 
Reports Record Sales 


Celanese Corp. of America, New. York 
City, has reported earnings after taxes of 
$22,648,307 in 1959, after providing for 
preferred dividends. This represented a 36% 
increase over the 1958 earnings of $16.- 
685,917. the latter being adjusted to reflect 
a 25% stock distribution made last July. 

The Celanese 1959 sales totaled $26%.- 
235,584, highest in the corporation’s 42- 
year history and exceeding by 14% the 
previous sales record of $232,483,942 
established in 1950. The 1959 earnings 
were at the highest level since 1951. 

Of total 1959 sales, chemicals accounted 
for $52,299,880 and plastics for $45,520,- 
314, both achieving record levels, while the 
years Celanese fiber sales amounted to 
$167,415,390, highest since 1950. 

In comment on 1959 operations, Harold 
Blancke, president of. Celanese, told stock- 
holders: “The year was one of significant 
accomplishment not only in record sales. and 
improved earnings, but also in major devel- 
opments undertaken to strengthen and 
broaden the base of our business.”” Among 
these, he cited the acquisition of Darvan 
nytril fiber; the development of Arnel 60 
high-strength triacetate for lighter weight 
apparel fabrics; and the imminent market 
introduction by Celanese of a new poly- 
ester fiber. 


Dayton Rubber Co. 
Reports Record Sales 


Dayton Rubber Co. sales for the year end- 
ing October 31, 1959, reached a record 
$101,838,313 and exceeded by 19% the pre- 
vious year's sales of $85,509,634. 

Net profits of $2.414.226 were up 75% 
from the total: of $1,324,434 in fiscal 1958. 


The Roberts = 
Places Debentures 


Roberts Co., Sanford, N. C., has privately 
placed $500,000 of 6% subordinated con- 
vertible debentures, Series B, due February 
15, 1975, or may be converted into common 


stock on or before February 15, 1965. Cher-. 


okee Securties Inc, of New York and Courts 
& Co. of Atlanta handled the placement. 
The principal buyers were The Axe-Hough- 
ton Funds and The Worth Fund, both in- 


vestment funds. 


Whitin Machine Works 
Reports Higher Sales, Profits 


Whitin Machine Works. Whitinsville 


Mass., has announced a 1959 net profit, after 
taxes, of $592,301. Net sales for 1959 
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“He'll never do it . . . that book’s printed on Dillard paper!” 


COMPANY 


GREENSBORO - CHARLOTTE - RALEIGH - WILMINGTON WINSTON-SALEM + ATLANTA - MACON + AUGUSTA 
GREENVILLE + COLUMBIA SPARTANBURG ROANOKE BRISTOL KNOXVILLE - NASHVILLE BIRMINGHAM 
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SERVING THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY—— 


amounted to $49,026,923, an increase of 
$18 million over 1958. Sales of textile ma- 
chinery were substantially higher than in 
1958, the company reported. 

The consolidated Whitin annual report 
includes the following subsidiaries: Ameri 
can Type Founders Co., Fayscott - Landis 
Machine Corp., Whitin of Canada and 
Harvey-Wells Electronics Inc. American 
Type Founders of Elizabeth, N. J., was 
purchased April 1, 1959. Nine months sales 
figures of the A.T.F. subsidiary are includ- 
ed in the Whitin statement. 

About its textile machinery 
Whitin said, “Textile machinery sales had 
increased greatly by mid-1959, and we now 
find ourselves with a backlog of orders in 
excess of any time in recent years.”’ 

J. Hugh Bolton, president of Whitin, 
commented that ‘In spite of the current 
heavy bookings of textile machinery, we 
have no assurance that the highly cyclical 
trends of the textile industry will not con- 
inue. For that reason it is our intention to 
do everything possible to further diversify 
our product line so that we will not be so 
dependent upon textile machinery.”’ 


Corn Products Forms 
New Sales Division 


Corn Products Sales Co., Greenville, S. 
C., has announced the formation of a new 
division, Greenville, S. C., will be the. dis- 
trict headquarters for South Carolina, North 
Carolina and southern Virginia. The Greens- 
boro office will be continued as part of the 
Greenville district. J. Alden Simpson has 
been appointed district manager. W. Rouse 
Joyner will continue in charge of the 
Greensboro office. 


Coats & Clark Sues 
U. S. Ring Traveler 


Coats & Clark Inc., New York City, has 
hled a patent infringement suit against U. 
S. Ring Traveler Co., Providence, R. I., in 
Federal Court in Greenville, S. C. 

U. S. Ring Traveler is charged with in- 
fringing Coats & Clark's Patent No. 2,326,- 
828 covering a plastic traveler. The patent 
was issued in 1943 to William H. Camp, 
who assigned it to the plaintiff. 

Coats & Clark says U. S. Ring Traveler 
copied and sold its travelers. It also charged 
that its travelers and those made by the de 
fendant are practically indistinguishable 
Creslan Promoted | 
For Carpet Use 

The fibers division of American Cyana- 
mid Co., New York City, has retained Ed- 
ward Fields, leading carpet. stylist, to cre 
ate a sample collection illustrating the ver- 
satility of Cyanamid’s Creslan acrylic fiber 
in carpets. 

Twenty sample rugs are being styled by 
the carpet designer to demonstrate the wide 
range of yarn effects, textures, weaves and 
colors which may be achieved with the new 
hber. 

Fields’ rugs feature a variety of soft and 
hard-twist yarns, as well as cut-and-loop 
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pile, in unusual color and texture effects. 
Many in the collection can be adapted for 
commercial manufacture. | 

The company expects Creslan to be a 
strong contender in the man-made carpet 
and rug held during coming seasons. Al- 
though no commercial ‘plans have been an- 
nounced, five or six mills have been work 
ing with the new fiber at the experimental 
level and the program is said to have pro- 
duced highly promising results. 


Ramsey Products Corp. 
Moves To Charlotte 


Ramsey Products Corp., Albany, N. Y.. 
producer of industrial silent chain, sprock- 
ets and chain couplings, has completed the 
move of its manufacturing facilities to a 
new plant in Charlotte, N. C. The company 
said the new location will afford excellent 
transportation facilities to all sections of 
the country. 


James Master tulivers 
First Hydraulic Press 


James Hunter Inc. of Mauldin, S. C., has 
announced the delivery of the first Beaty 
hydraulic press manufactured by the com- 
pany since its recent acquisition of the J. 
T. Beaty Machine Co. of Charlotte. This 
Southern subsidiary of the James Hunter 
Machine Co., North Adams, Mass., also 
produces a complete line of textile fiber 
feeding and blending machines, flex spools, 
expanders and cloth handling equipment. 

Hydraulic baling presses for use. by. the 
textile industry will be manufactured in the 
large, new plant recently built by James 
Hunter in Mauldin. In addition to manufac- 
turing the equipment formerly produced by 
the J. T. Beaty Machine Co., the company 
will maintain parts and service facilities for 
Beaty equipment presently in. 
plants throughout the country. 


1959 Proves A Good Year 
For Crompton & Knowles 


service 


Crompton & Knowles Corp., Worcester 
Mass., reports that 1959 was its best year 
since 1950, profit-wise. Net earnings in 
1959 were $1,486,816 on sales of $22,800,- 
362. In 1958 earnings were $811,344 on 
sales of $18,939,250. 


Sales of textile machinery and parts, at 
nearly $15 million, accounted for 64% of 
the company’s business. Textile machinery 
sales accounted for only 56% of the com- 
pany's business in 1958, The company said 
that the textile machinery and parts busi- 
ness in 1960 should be at a level well 
above that prevailing in 1959. 

The. sales and earnings report includes 
the Althouse Chemical Co. division, the 
packaging subsidiary, the international com- 
pany, the Carl Beetle Plastics Corp. and the 
Canadian operation. 


Du Pont Realigns 
Textile Marketing 


A realignment of marketing activities ‘to 
provide more effective service to textile 
customers” has been announced by the Du 
Pont Co.’s textile fibers department....The 


move includes changing the sales divisions 
to the marketing divisions, with Ford B. 
Draper. as general director and Edgar H. 
Bleckwell as assistant general director. For- 
merly they held similar positions in the 
sales divisions 

Arthur M. Saunders has been appointed 
division director of marketing for the tex: 
tile industry. In the textile marketing divi 
sion the following directors have been 
named: Henry. C. Froehling, James O 
Graves, William B. Harman and Truman’ 
C. Welling. 


1959 Sales And Earnings 
Up At The Draper Corp. 


Draper Corp., Hopedale, Mass., reports 
that sales and profits were up sharply in 
1959. Consolidated sales totalled $51,241,- 
000, an increase of 33% over the 1958 
total. Earnings totalled $2,062,965, an in- 
crease of 160% over the 1958 earnings. 

The improved éarnings were said to be 
due to higher sales stemming from the im- 
proved conditions in the textile industry 
Present plans are said to call for limited 
production of the new shuttleless loom, 
with production to be accelerated in -the 
second half of 1960 

Draper reported that large enough orders 
have been received on standard looms to 
provide satsisfactory operation well — into 
the third quarter. The company said it was 
considering the further relocation of some 
of its activities an the Southeast. 


Baxter Corp. Moves 
To Shelby, N. C. 


The Baxter Corp,, Paterson, N. J., has 
acquired a plant at Shelby, N. C. The plant 
is located on five acres of land on a sail 
siding and will have 33,000 square feet of 
office after the addition of office 
space. Modern heating and air-conditioning 
equipment will be added. The company ex- 
pects to occupy the space by the. first of 
June. At that time all operations will be 
moved from the Grover, N. C., plant which 
is leased from Minette Mills. 


spac 


Baxter produces cloth winding boards, 
textile wrapping papers, and provides a 
complete service to ‘the jacquard industry. 
The jacquard services include: sketching 
and designing of fabrics; card cutting and 
blank: card supply; and harness building 
The company also sells jacquard machine 
supplies. 


American Viscose Produces 
Modified Rayon Fiber 


American Viscose Corp., Philadelphia, 
Pa., has announced that the trademark Avlin 
will identify its new. multi-cellular rayon 
fiber. Known as RD 100 in its development 
stage, Avlin staple fiber is now in limited 
commercial production. 

The fiber is being evaluated first in ap- 
parel and home furnishings end uses, but 
may have good potential uses in domestics 
and industrial applications, the company re- 
ported. 

Avlin rayon is said to have a unique 
cross section and cellular structure. As a 


result it is said to cling to itself in a 


tight bond and to.entwine other fibers in 
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the blend, thus creating firmness and bulk 
in fabrics, This same characteristic is said 
to give a unique, crisp, dry hand and touch 
in fabrics. The unusual shape of the fiber 
produces light reflecting surfaces which con- 
tribute sparkle and glitter not obtainable 
with conventional rayons, the company said. 

The use of the name Avlin will be con- 
fined to the fiber when used in_ fabrics, 
ejther 100% or in blends, which meet Amér- 
ican Viscose standards of quality control. 
Samples of finished goods will be tested 
for fiber content, construction and perform- 
ance for each end-use application. 


Knitgoods Drying Machinery 
Being Used On Woven Fabric 


Machinery designed for the drying, cur- 
ing and shrinking of knitgoods is finding 
its way into tthe weaving field, according 
to Donald Foreman, Tubular Textile Ma- 
chinery Corp., Woodside, L, I. Although 
still not thoroughly mill tested, Foreman 
reported, the equipment seems to permit 
more dimensional relaxation, better uni- 
formity that traditional woven fabric drying 
equipment and increased speed 

Two of the firm's. dryer-shrinker-curer 
units are ready to be installed in a South- 
ern finishing plant for use on woven. goods. 
The gas-hred, electronically controlled units 
are called Reelax-Jet. 

The machine has a temperature range up 
to 600° F. and can presently handle» widths 
up to 72 inches. It has an evaporation rate 
of 450 pounds of water an hour on woven 
goods. The unit holds only 12 yards of 
cloth at one time and can be adjusted to 
handle speeds from 10 to 100-yards a min- 
ute, although mechanically it can run fab- 
ric at speeds greater than 150 yards per 
minute. 


Saco-Lowell Lab 
Open To All Mills 


Saco-Lowell Textile Machinery Divi- 
sion, Easley, S. C., has announced that its 
complete laboratory testing facilities are now 
available for all mills. The company reparts 


that this operation is conducted on a non- 


profit basis with the fee used to defray over- 
head and operating eexpenses. 


The lab utilizes the following equip- 


ment: Shirley analyzer; digital fibrograph: 
Shefheld micronaire; Pressley fiber strength 
tester; Suter sorter; Scott twist counter; 
Uster picker lap varimeter; Uster yarn 
Strength tester; Uster evenness tester; Uster 
spectograph; Smott L.P. 4 single end tester; 


Scott skein break tester: Saco-Lowell sliver 


tester; Saco-Lowell lap meter; Seriplane; 
and a conditioning oven. 


Food Machinery Corp. 
To Drop Westvaco Name 


Food Machinery & Chemical Corp., New 
York City, will drop the name Westvaco 
from its divisional and brand identifications. 
effective April 1. The Westvaco Divisions 
will in future be known as the Chlor- Alkali 
and Mineral Products Divisions of the cor- 
poration. 

Westvaco Chlor-Alkali Division is a ma- 
jor producer of caustic soda, chlorine, soda 
ash and solvents. Westvaco Mineral Prod. 
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ucts Division ts a fully-integrated manutac- 
turer of. phosphates, barium products and 
magnesias. These chemicals and all other 
products of the two divisions formerly iden- 
tied with the Westvaco name will in the 
future be known as FMC Chemicals. 


Sales, Earnings Up 
At Leesona Corp. 


Net income of Leesona Corp.., Providence, 
R. 1., formerly Universal Winding Co., for 
the six months ended December 31, 1959, 
was up sharply over the six months ended 
December 31. 1958. and over the six 
months ended June 30, 1959. 

Sales and other operating revenues were 
$13,691,345 as compared with $7,004,926 


for the six months ended December 31, 


1958. and $11,235,270 for the six months 
ended June 30, 1959. Net income after 
taxes was $1,410,187 as compared to $313.,- 
943 for the December 31, 1958, period and 
$913,680 for the June 30, 1959, period. 
Earnings before taxes during the six months 
ended December 31, 1959, amounted to $2. 
861,430, compared with $642,583 in_ the 
corresponding period-a year ago and with 
$1,864,161 in the six months ended June 
40, 1959 

The company said that Unifil loom 
winder -production was mainly responsibl« 
tor these gains. Coil winding machine ship- 
ments were up.’ Contract research and man 
ufacturing maintained their early 1959 level 


American Enka Reports 
Record Sales In 1959 


Despite a recession in business in -the 
final quarter, American Enka Corp., Enka. 
N.C... ended 1959 with record sales and 
with net earnings about four times larger 
than in 1958. Net income for 1959 increas. 
ed to $5,723,278 from $1,364,853, exclud 
ing special credits, in 1958, Sales of $109. 
175,718 for the year represented an increase 
of 48% over the 1958 volume of $73, 
533.145. 

“The high level of activity receded dur- 
ing the final quarter of 1959, due in part 
to the steel strike,” according to the com- 
pany. “With fewer assemblies of new pas- 
senger cars, demand for Tyrex yarn, which 
is used in substantially all original equip- 
ment tires, tended to fall off. Sales and 


earnings were also adversely affected by 


two price reductions in tire yarn in Sep- 
tember and December.” 


Com Stack 
Planned For Celanese 


The management of the Celanese Corp 
of America, New York City, will seek 
stockholder approval of plans to increase 
the authorized common stock on April 13. 
The directors seek to increase common 
shares from 10 million to 15 million 

It was pointed out that in 1959 the num- 
ber of common shares was substantially re- 
duced by the issuance of 1,963,285 shares 
in a one-for-four stock distribution, leaving 
213,629 shares of authorized but unissued 
stock for corporate purposes. All other com- 
mon shares are issued and outstanding or 
reserved for issue on conversion of pre- 


ferred A stock 


Parade 
of 
Progress 


JOIN THE PROFIT PARADE! VISIT 
CONVENTION HALL ‘IN ATLANTIC 
CITY, N. J. IN 1960* AND SEE 
THE WORLD’S LARGEST COLLEC- 
TION OF ADVANCED TEXTILE MA- 
CHINERY. OVER THREE HUNDRED 
(300) EXHIBITORS WILL DISPLAY 
OVER THIRTY MILLION DOLLARS 
($30,000,000.00) WORTH OF MOD- 
ERN EQUIPMENT. RECENT AD- 
VANCES IN TEXTILE CHEMISTRY 
WILL BE MATCHED BY THE LAT- 
EST MECHANICAL DEVELOPMENTS. 
ALL UNDER ONE ROOF! PLAN 
NOW TO JOIN THE “PARADE OF 
PROGRESS” IN 1960*. 


American Textile Machinery 
Exhibition 


International 


MORE THAN 300 EXHIBITORS, UNDER 
A SINGLE ROOF, WILL DISPLAY THE 
LATEST TEXTILE MACHINERY AND 
TECHNIQUES. 


*MAY 23-27, 1960 
ATLANTIC CITY CONVENTION HALL 
NEW JERSEY, U.S.A. 
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new PERKINS 


CALENDER 


with many advanced features 
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High production and better finishing combine 
with easier operation and lowest maintenance 


cost to make this all-new Perkins 3-roll calender the “Calender 
of Tomorrow.” Designed and built to give years of trouble-free 
operation, its many advanced features include: 

* Quick removal of intermediate roll without removing cheek 

pieces 

®@ Independent pressure control of both sides of calender 

@ New let-off and wind-up 

@ Heavy welded steel frames and bearing housings 

@ All rolls run in tapered bore bearings for quick removal 


Visit us at the American Textile Machinery Exhibition 
Atlantic City, N. J., May 23-27, 1960 
Booths 163, 164, 169, 170 


PERKINS SON, inc. 


THE WORLD'S LARGEST 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
CALENDER ROLLS 
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Stop Migration of Pigment Colors with 


Superclear 


Well-known Printing Gum 


Now Enters The Dyeing Process 


Are you pad dyeing synthetics with dispersed 
pigment colors?. Use Superclear in the pad liquor. 

It eliminates shading from selvedge to selvedge. 

And there's no tailing off of shades when 

Superclear is present in the pad liquor. 

In vat-acid continuous dyeing, use Superclear with the 
pad liquor for level shades with any mixture 

of vat dyes. Superclear prevents migration of 

the pigment; assures uniform shades from end to end. 
For pad-steam continuous vat dyeing, absolutely 


uniform pigmentation is obtained. by: adding. 


Superclear to the pad liquor. A full range of level 
shades is obtained, from pastels to deep tones, plus 
excellent fixation without migration of pigment. 
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LOMAR PW is. recommended as a successful 
suspending ogent. For those who add wetting 
agents in these operations, we have a full line to 
offer..Contact Jacques Wolf today for your 


sample and complete information. 


| JU ES WOLF s co. 
C PASSAIC, NJ. 


Plants in: Clifton, N.J., Coristedt, N.J., Los Angeles, Collf, 
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SAVES MONEY 


Termaco Automatic Hopper Feeders with Terrell 
Loom Bobbin Cleaning Machines save labor— 
make multiple assignments possible. 


On large installations more cleaned bobbins 
per operator. 


On small installations money-saving 
job combinations possible. 


Use of Termaco Conveyor Systems 
to carry bobbins to in-process 
storage assures maximum auto- 
mation and highest operator 

and machine efficiency. 


A TERRELL ENGINEER WILL SHOW YOU HOW YOU 
GET FASTEST RETURNS POSSIBLE ON INVESTMENT 


Ve. 
. 
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How To Use Break-Even Charts 


By SPENCER A. TUCKER* 


EGARDLESS of a company’s size, a time comes when 

it must face major decisions. How decisions are ar- 
tived at determines the probability of profit-making, the 
company’s competing ability,, and its chances of survival 
In recessions. 

-Break-even charts test in advance the effect of manage- 
ment’s decisions. Using the B-E charts, a firm's probable 
business course can. be charted and the impact of certain 
moves and changes pre-judged. B-E charts tell: 

(1) impact of price reductions; 

(2) effect of adding equipment; 

(3) impact of increasing staff; — 

(4) effect of change in product diversification; 
(5) how and when to marginally price; 

(6) many more things. 


Basic Data Required 


To construct a B-E chart, company expenses must be 
divided into two parts: variable and fixed. Variable costs 
are those which change with volume, such as materials, 
direct labor, etc. Fixed costs are those which remain the 
same, such as depreciation, rent, etc. Some expenses have 
portions of each, such as supervision. Fig. 1 shows both 
the conventional and the B-E method of stating expenses to 
find out the profit trend. The B-E method separates ex- 
penses into variable and fixed and this is used to construct 
the B-E chart shown. 


Construction Of The B-E Chart 


In the square of Fig. 1, the diagonal is the sales line. 
The horizental base line is the sales capacity and the left 
vertical line is for expenses. The expense line is scaled 
in dollars and the sales capacity line may be in dollars or 
in any other logical unit of output like yards, bales. 
pounds, etc, 

Using the data presented, the fixed expense line is dotted 
in as shown; its value remains the same for all sales levels. 
The total expense line is drawn from the minimum of 
$320,000 at zero sales to a maximum of $1,000,000 at 
maximum sales. The point at which this total expense line 
crosses the sales line is the break-even point. In this case 


$740,000 is the point at which there are no profits or 


*Martin & Tucker, management consultants, Little Neck, N.Y. 
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In Making Management Decisions 


NO. 4 
Fig. 1 
Segregation of Fixed and Variable Expenses 
| at $1,200,000 Sales Level 
3 Kind of Cost 
Total Fixed or Fixed Variable 
Expense Costs Variable? Amount Amount 
Direct Materials $350 000 variable $350,000 
Productive Labor 200 ,000 variable —— 200 ,000 
Mfg. Overhead 250,000 both $200 ,000 50,000 
Administrative Exp. . 100,000 both 75,000 25,000 
Selling Expenses —.. 100,000 both 45,000 55,000 
TOTAL EXPENSES $1,000,000 $320,000 $680,000 
1.6 
PROFIT AT 
$1.6 MILLION 
SALES 
12 « “an an 
PROFIT AT 
$1.2 MILLION 
SALES | 
° | ~TOTAL | 
EXPENSES AT 
$1.2 MILLION 
| SALES 
B-E POINT 
wat $740,000 
a. 
| ¥ FIXED EXPENS , 
Song LEVEL UNCHANGED BY VOLUME | 
+ 
4 8 12 1.46 


SALES (IN MILLION $) 


CONVENTIONAL PROFIT & LOSS 


TOTAL .. $1,000,000 
Net: Profit before tames . $ 200,000 
BREAK-EVEN PROFIT & LOSS 
Total Variant Expenses 680,000 
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losses. When volume rises above $740,000, profits are 
made; below it, losses. 

When the B-E point rises, the company has to sell more 
to maintain its level of profit. Sometimes the rise makes 
the company. vulnerable to price reductions. At times it 
imposes psychological pressures which lead to desperation 
pricing and poor judgment. It's best to test decisions in 
advance. 

Adding equipment, more personnel, or shifting the 
product emphasis can taise the B-E point. This may be good 
or bad depending on the state of the company and how 
the move affects the fixed and variable expenses. 

If the decision concerns adding equipment, this will 
faise fixed expenses and will make large profits in boom 
times. But in periods of recessions the company will be in 
a tight spot since it cannot readily adjust its expenses to 
lowered income. 


If the B-E point rises because of increasing a variable. 


expense, then the company will not make as much profit 
during the boom times, but will be on safer ground dur- 
ing recessions, since its expense pattern is much easier 
to change. 


Impact Of Additional Equipment 


Expanding based on today’s volume and market is like 
building a house without a roof on the assumption that tt 
will never rain: the sun may shine today, but it's only a 
matter of time before the clouds appear. 

Fig. 2 shows the before and after B-E points of a com- 
pany that wishes to expand its capacity by 40%. Its fixed 
costs are $800,000 and its variable costs $931,500 or 45% 
of sales. Its present maximum sales level is $2,070,000 and 
its B-E point is $1,450,000 as shown by the intersecting 
lines on the chart. 

Getting 40% more capacity with added equipment 
would raise fixed expenses to $1,000,000—a 25% increase. 


The variable costs would still remain 45% of sales. which 


is now planned at $2,900,000. The new B-E point as 
shown on the chart would be $1,820,000 
$370,000 over the old B-E point. 

The profit at full capacity before the expansion was 


an increase of 


Fig. 2 
3 
SALES $2.9 MILLION 
i 
2.5 « 
SALES $2.07 MILLION 
“ LOSS AT OLD SALES MILLION 
z IN EXPANDED PLANT 
: | 
= PROFIT AT 
15. $2.07 MILLION SALES 
= OLD B-E POINT 
Yast $1.45 MILLION 
OLD FIXED EXPENSE LEVEL 
ry OLD 100% CAPACITY onl NEW 100% 
CAPACITY —, 
5 1.0 1.5 2.0 2.5 
SALES (IN MILLION $) 


Fig. 3 
3.6 
oe 
244 
9 
UNCHANGED 
z B-E POINT 
po 
ae a 
SALES 
Before After 
Fisted <2 $ 800,000 $1,200,000 
Variable Expenses ......... 1,800,000 1,200,000 
TOTAL EXPENSES $2,600,000 $2,400,000 


$350,000. With the load of the additional equipment, 
sales would have to be $2,460,000 (instead of $2,070,000) 
to make this same amount of profit. That means: that there 
must be an increase in sales of at least $390,000 to justify 
the proposed expansion. 

What happens if the company does not get the increases 
it expected after it has committed itself to the expansion? 
Suppose sales don’t go above the old maximum of $2,070,- 
000? Then the profits would be only $138,500. This is a 
61% drop in profits caused by a 16% drop in sales. This 
is an example of loss colnceabliiy. Obviously, if sales 
dipped slightly more, a loss would be created. 

Like so many companies who boosted the level of its 
fixed expenses by retaining permanent departments, doing 
more “make” than “‘buy,” indulging in unjustified “front” 
expenses, and failing to police creeping losses, this com- 
pany acquired a rigid fixed-expense pattern which now 
requires Major surgery to remove. 

Some expansions are made without a change in the 
B-E point. Fig. 3 shows the data of a company before and 
after its expansion. Notice that while the fixed expenses 
rose 50% as a result of the increase, this was offset by a 
one-third reduction in the variable expenses. 

As long as the company believes that its normal sales 
volume will not fall below its B-E, which remains un- 
changed, all volume over this point produces a greater 
profit than the company enjoyed before the expansion. 


Competitive Strength 


The B-E chart also shows the ability to cope with com- 
petition. Fig. 4 shows the data of two companies in exactly 
the same industry, making the same profit at maximum 
capacity. However, because of. their different internal 
economies, their ¢arnings are considerably different below 
this peak level. 

Company A bought additional equipment as a panacea 
for higher profits, had excessive administrative expenses, 
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Fig. 4 
1.2 
1.0 
7 
PLANT A TOTAL 
 EXPENSES 
Zz 6 « 
= 
| 
S 
x ee 
| 
lb FIXED—PLANT A 
B-E POINT 
PLANT | 
24 
| FIXED—PLANT B 
2 4 6 8 1.0 1.2 
SALES (IN MILLION $) 
Plant A Plant B 
Fixed Expenses 320,000 100,000 
Variable Expenses 580,000 800,000 
TOTAL EXPENSES ....... $ 900,000 $ 900,000 


and obtained low productivity in .its manufacturing or 
processing. Company B used older equipment but squeezed 
every last cent out of it, farmed out some of its pro- 
duction work, and had a tight control on methods and 
costs. 

Company B’s B-E point was $300,000; Company A, 
$618,000. When sales volume was at $300,000, Company 
B was not gaining or losing, but Company A was losing 
$320,000 in profits. To survive in recessions, Company A 
would have to sell off equipment, eliminate administrative 
activities, improve operations——all almost immediately. 
Company B would not have to worry about these impractical 
moves since the larger portion, of its expenses is variable 
and easily adjusted to volume dips. 

Look at the differences in vulnerability; the balancing 
between risk and gain. At $800,000 in sales, Company A's 
gain wedge is shown in the dotted area of the chart labeled 
d-e-c, obtained at a risk of a-e-b. Company B has a more 
sensible operation: It gains the zone h-f-c by risking wedge 
a-f-g. Obviously Company A gains over the $1,200,000 
sales level only. 

A proportioning between the fixed and variable cost 
elements is necessary in planning for the longer term. A 
lower total expense does not necessarily protect a company 
against pitfalls. Fig. 5 shows the data for two companies, 
where the one having a Aigher total expense also has the 
lower B-E point. This is only possible because of the impact 
that the fixed costs have in each company. 

Both companies are in the same industry. and make a 
similar line of products. However, Company Y has fewer 
hand operations than Company Z. While Z uses and pays 
more labor per unit, it keeps itself more elastic since it 
doesn't have large investments in equipment like Y. Z uses 
production wage incentives instead for boosting its output. 
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Conclusion 


_ Expansions, price reductions, changes in staffing, etc., are 
all fine if they can be economically justified. The company 
that plunges into one of these steps without testing its 
effects first is taking an exercise in chance. By use of 
properly classified data and break-even charts, management 
gets some idea of the company’s characteristics. With B-E 
charts, a safe and profitable growth path can be planned. 


Fig. 5 
12 
} 
8 - 
B-E POINT—PLANT 
~8-E POINT-—PLANT Z 
5 
4a 
? « 
SALES 
Plant Y Plant Z 
Fined Expenses. 4,000,000 2,000,000 
Variable Expenses ....... 5,000,000 8,000,000 
TOTAL EXPENSES. ..... $ 9,000,000 $10,000,000 


Net Profit before taxes .... $ 3,000,000 $ 2,000,000 
VULNERABILITY 
Profit at $7.2 million ..... $ 200,000 $ 400,000 
Profit at $4.8 million ....:.... LOSS: LOSS: 
($1,200,000) ($400,000) 


4th Q. Fabric Production Shows Cotton 
Up 3%; Man-Made Up 2%; Wool Down 8% 


A preliminary tabulation of broad woven fabric produc- 
tion for the fourth quarter 1959 indicates that cotton 
fabric production increased 3% and man-made fiber fabric 
production increased 2% compared to the previous quarter. 
During the same period woolen and worsted fabric produc- 
tion decreased 8%. 

Production of cotton fabric and woolen and worsted 
fabric were respectively, 4% and 10% above the fourth 
quarter 1958 levels. Man-made fiber fabric production de- 
clined 2% from the output during the comparable period 
of 1958. 


For the year 1959 preliminary estimates of production 
for all classifications show increases over 1958. Woolen 
and worsted production increased 14%, cotton production 
increased 7% and‘ man-made fiber fabric output increased 
4% from the previous year’s level. 
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How Diversified Can You Get ? 
RUSSELL MFG. CO. SPINS, WEAVES, KNITS, FINISHES, 
CUTS, SEWS, MERCHANDISES AND PROSPERS 


HE Russell Manufacturing Co. of Alexander City, Ala., 
is one of the most diversified textile operations in the 
United States. 

Founded in 1902 as a producer of ladies’ knitted vests, 
the firm now does its own spinning, weaving, knitting, 
finishing, cutting, sewing—even merchandising. The com- 
pany started operations with 12 used knitting machines 
picked up from a bankrupt mill in Georgia. Today it em- 
ploys some 3,300 people, and turns out a wide variety of 
products that consumed more than 20 million pounds of 
cotton alone last year. In the last 30 years, total number of 
employees has increased over 400%; capital assets have 
jumped 500%; net sales have soared 1,160%; salaries and 
wages are up by more than 2,000%. 

For organizational purposes, Russell consists of four 
operating divisions 

(1) Greige mills: 5 plants; 1,650 Employees; 70,000 
Spindles; 1,400 Looms. Besides being one of the world’s 
largest producers of stripe, box, dobby and staple seersucker, 
‘the division also makes combed staple and fancy baby cords, 
corded striped chambray, sport shirting and dress goods; 
piques are made narrow and wide wale, waffle and birdseye; 
oxford shirting; novelty colored yarn fabrics; and combed 
knitting yarns. Average weekly production amounts to 475,- 
000 to 485,000 yards. 

(2) Bleachery Division: 


250 Employees. Russell's 


bleachery finishes all of the company's woven and knitted 


= 


One of the modified open width bleaching ranges in Russell's 
finishing plant runs at 90 to 135 yards per minute. The caustic 


and peroxide J-boxes and various washers and dryers are tied to- 
gether for continuous operation. 
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Both of the Sanforizers in Russell's bleachery have rubber blankets. 
Goods are pre-shrunk to customer specifications. 


fabric production. It also handles public finishing (i.e., fin- 
ishing for other mills and converters). Currently 40% of 
the bleachery’s capacity goes to Russell goods; 60% to com- 
mercial work. 

(3) Knitting Plant: 
knitting machines. Products of this division include a wide 
variety of fabrics for underwear, outerwear and sleepwear. 

(4) Athletic Wear Division. Russell operates this divi. 
sion under the name Southern Mfg. Co. It is one of the 
nation’s largest suppliers of uniforms for baseball, football, 
basketball, tennis, track, etc., as well as athletic-type sweat 
shirts and gym suits. | 

In 1902, the knitting operation was started in a wooden 
frame building with a total area of some 5,000 square feet. 
Today the entire company occupies over 214 million square 
feet (approximately 50 acres) of floor space. 


Original Product 


The company’s original product was ladies’ knit vests and 
teddies. In 1908, deciding it could make yarn cheaper than 
it could buy it, the company built a spinning mill. The plant 
was converted from steam to electric power in 1914. About 
1925, long underwear, sweaters, athletic shirts and ladies’ 
bloomers were added to the production of ladies’ vests, 
making a more diversified line for the company. Looms were 
first added to the production equipment in 1927. Fleece- 
lined sweatshirts were added in 1930 and later the line was 
extended to include knit athletic wearing apparel such as 
basketball, football and softball jersies. By 1938, the athletic 
wear department was also making woven athletic uniforms 
which included basketball; baseball and football trousers 
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and jackets. At this time a screen processing department was 
organized to make lettering and designs. 


Bleachery Beginnings 


The company began a small bleaching operation in its 
early history with some home-made equipment, but it wasn’t 
until 1931, in the worst part of the depression, that a mod- 
ern bleachery and finishing plant were constructed. The 
growth in importance of finishing facilities is seen from the 
fact that in 1959 100% of all woven goods and 90% of 
all knitgoods produced by Russell were wet finished, 

The bleachery was built primarily for bleaching, dyeing 
and finishing goods made by the greige mills in the Russell 
group. As the greige mills began to convert from plain 
white to fancy, colored yarn fabrics it became necessary to 
procure white greige goods from other mills. 


Mercerizer Added 


A mercerizer was added to the bleachery equipment to 
allow for the establishment of a line of mercerized vat- 
dyed sheeting fabrics, and the addition of higher grade 
broadcloths and poplins. The experience gained by the 
bleachery in this venture enabled it to accept a small amount 
of job finishing work on cloth belonging to other textile 
mills. By the time World War II came along, this type of 
business represented the larger part of the bleachery’s pro- 
duction. 


The gas-fired finish- 
ing range shown 
here is one of Rus- | 
sell’s three finishing 


ranges. 


Enlarged in 1940 and 1945, the bleachery underwent a 
five-year modernization program from 1945 to 1950 mak- 
ing it an up-to-date plant. The mercerizing range was mod- 
ernized and an all stainless steel, continuous, modified open- 
width bleaching range was installed. The latest type tenter 
frames were install as well as an additional modern San- 
forizer. Other additions include equipment especially de- 
signed for processing seersuckers and a new continuous dye 
range. 

The bleachery now consists of: (1) a mercerizing range; 

2) a continuous dye range; (3) three tenter frames, two 
with steam drying and one with gas-fired curing oven for 
wash-and-wear finishing; (4) two Sanforizers; and (5) 
two bleaching ranges, two continuous modified open-width 
and one kier set used mostly for knitgoods bleaching. 
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Russell’s modern mercerizing range caustic saturates, tenters, washes 
and vacuum extracts in a continuous operation. 


Open-Width Bleaching 


The company’s modified open-width bleaching ranges run 
between 90 and 135 yards per minute depending on the 
weight of the fabric. In processing white fabrics the goods 
are first laid out and the ends are sewn together, They 
are then singed and desized, After a careful washing the 
goods pass through a caustic saturator into a caustic J-box. 
The caustic J-box has a capacity, of approximately 10,000 
yards of an average weight (5.50 yards per pound) fabric. 
Another washing operation follows the caustic J-box. The 
fabrics next are saturated with peroxide and are run into 
the peroxide J-box where the bleaching action takes place. 


After bleaching, the fabric is carefully washed and dried on 


50-pound pressure steam dry cans. The entire operation is 


continuous from start to finish. 


Before mercerizing the fabric is first desized and washed. 
Then it runs through a caustic saturator with double squeeze 
rolls. The cloth then goes onto a tenter frame and is washed 
with cascade washers and vacuum extractors. After mer- 


Wash-and-wear and other finished goods are inspected and ‘this 
tubed on these wind-up machines. 
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J. W. Richardson is a Russell vice-president and manager of the 
bleachery division. 


cerization the goods are folded into boxes for. further 
processing. 

Russell’s finishing operation is highly diversified. For 
instance, on one hand, Russell finishes some interlinings 
with a simple starch finish. On the other extreme, the com- 
pany finishes high count, premium priced broadcloths, skip 
dent shirtings, and goods for the corset and brassiere trades 
with multi-purpose finishes. A considerable amount of col- 
ored yarn goods are finished for various trades. 


Finishes Applied 


Russell finishes goods: (1) bleached, mercerized and 
Sanforized; (2) bleached, mercerized and wash-and-wear: 
(3) pre-shrunk seersucker finish; (4) plain starch finish 
(for contract work); (5) polished—the plant is a licensee 
of the Bancroft Everglaze process; and (6) crease resistant 
finishes slightly different from regular wash-and-wear. 

The growth of all four of the company’s divisions is 
traced from 1930 to the present in the following tables. 
The financial figures are not weighted to allow for inflation. 


NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES 


1.879 230% 
4.116 382% 


COTTON CONSUMED 


9,156,834 218% 
13,705,407 326% 


15,659,997 373% 
18,087,500 430% 
CAPITAL ASSETS 
138% 
SALES 
338% 
730% 
1,160% 
SALARIES AND WAGES 
550% 
1,009% 
GROWTH IN AREA 
2,119,132 sq. ft. 


January Cotton Consumption Up; 
Spindle Activity Holds Steady 


The Bureau of the Census reports that the daily average 
consumption of cotton in the U. S. during the month of 
January amounted to some 36,733 bales. This ts an in- 
crease of almost 5,000 bales over the 31,997 consumed 
during December 1959, and an increase of some 2,200 


bales over January 1959. 


Total consumption for January amounted to 734,652 
bales as compared to 690,088 bales during January 1959. 
December 1959 consumption was reported at 799,935 bales. 

Total stocks on hand at the end of January amounted to 
14.121.774 bales. of which 1,191,660 bales were on hand 
in consuming establishments. 

Total consumption of man-made fiber staple for January 
amounted to some 39,555,000 pounds, down slightly from 
the December 1959 total. of 42,572,000 and the January 
1959 figure of 40,586,000 pounds. Stocks on hand at the 
end of January totaled 46,634,000 pounds. 

The number of active cotton-system spindles in January 
totaled 19,365,000. Total in place, 20,065,000, Hours 
operated, 9,995 million. 
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How Dan River Organized Quality Control 


about how many people it would take to do the job. And 
it took plenty! In a matter of months we had built a quality 
control staff of 175 men and women. Quality was our re- 


By W. L. CLEMENT* 


.URING the last 35 years the changes in manufactur- 
ing and merchandising and not least of all, in quality 
control have been numerous and comprehensive. Technol- 
ogically, the changes have been beyond enumeration, a fact 
you know but one many people not conversant with the 
industry seem reluctant to accept. 
I suspect some of you, like myself, grew up in the “old 
school” of manufacturing where quality was a matter of 
“by guess and by God,” and fixer standards were notable by 


their absence. At best, quality was left to the discretion 


and judgment of individual supervisors, and more partic- 
ularly, to the supervisor of inspection of the end product, 
be it yarn, greige cloth or finished fabric. In my own case, 
it was the late "30s before I even learned that the phrase 
“quality control’ had been coined. 


Since 1944 


In 1944 Dan River Mills organized its quality control 
program. Up to that time, quality control came within the 
exclusive province of individual mill superintendents and 
their subordinate supervisors. Standards for evaluating 
quality were as varied as the individuals involved; testing 
procedures tended to be not only varied, but haphazard. 
Here was an ideal situation for launching a quality control 
program, since any change toward standardization in proc- 
essing, inspection, testing and end-product evaluation of 
quality was decidedly a change for the better. 

On hindsight it is easy to see we made mistakes, and 
some pretty big ones. The biggest was to separate the super- 
visor from his immediate and direct responsibility for the 
quality of the product that was produced in his department. 
But let me recount some of the measures we adopted in our 
early determined efforts to bring sense and order to the 
company’s quality control procedures. 


Central Laboratory 


We immediately set up a central laboratory. In-process 
testing was taken away from manufacturing supervision and 
performed in this central testing laboratory. Not even a 
twist, draft or pick gear could be changed until the order 
to do so was countersigned by both the supervisor of the 
department involved and our laboratory supervisor. All 


testing from picker laps through and including the finished — 


fabric, any testing at any stage of processing, was done in 
this laboratory or by quality control personnel. We took over 
the supervision of all inspection rooms in the various mills 
so that the inspection of both greige and finished fabrics 
was directed by quality control, not by manufacturing super- 
vision. 

We set out to have quality control that would equal or 
better anything in the industry. We retained outside engi- 


neers, we spared no expense, and we didn’t worry too much 


*Dan River Mills. This paper was delivered ‘pefore the Textile Division, 
American Society for Quality Control, February 18-19, 1960, Clemson, 8. C. 
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sponsibility, not supervision’s. Supervisors could worry 
about getting the goods out, about maintenance and per- 
sonnel problems, but quality was our problem child. 


Knowledge Comes Hard 


Experience is the best teacher, but knowledge does not 
always come easy. It took us about two years to realize we 
had a monster by the tail, and we had better let go of it 
fast. As director of quality control, I was so beseiged with 
problems other than quality that I could not concentrate 
my energies on my primary objective. My associates on the 
quality control staff were in the same unsatisfactory situa- 
tion. I leave to your imagination the uncomfortable position 
in which manufacturing supervisors found themselves, not 
to mention the nice problem of relationships between super- 
vision and our department which existed under this type of 
quality control organization.. 

So we did what we clearly had to do. We put the respon- 
sibility for quality back where it belonged—on the shoulders 
of operating supervision. We re-made the quality control 
department into what it always should have been—a staff 
department charged with providing line management per- 
sonnel with the tools needed to control the quality of their 
product, 

In the process of re-making our department, we reduced 
our personnel drastically. Out-post laboratories were set up 
in each mill. The quality control laboratory was combined 
with that in the research division. A system for sampling 
greige and finished goods was developed. Adequate person- 
nel was retained in the quality control department to _re- 
check mill performance by visual inspection of fabric on this 
sampling basis. Spot checking is the name we gave it. 


Point Grading System 


Fundamental to our quality control operation is the point 
system of grading fabrics—one of the tools, if you will. 
that aids manufacturing supervision to turn out a quality 


_ product. The development of this system might be of some 


interest to you. 

Back in the early days of our quality control program, 
we asked ourselves this question: ‘How can we establish a 
system that will enable us to make a valid comparison of 
our fabrics with those of our competitors, and for that 
matter a comparison of fabrics produced in individual mills 
within our own company ?”’ 

We also asked this question: “What standard of quality 
is required to meet our competitors’ quality level ?”’ 

To find answers to these questions, we visited other mills 
and talked with our own customers. We found out on the 
great variety of fabrics we manufactured what level of 
quality we needed to meet our competition and what we 
needed to do a little bit better. Then we coriceived the point 
system of inspection as a reliable measure of performance 
insofar as the visual quality of cloth is concerned. 

Giving birth to the point system idea was one thing; 
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nurturing it to maturity was another, I will not burden 
you with the problems attendant upon its growth. I will 
say that the point system is thoroughly explained in a 
manual recently published through the combined efforts of 
the National Association of Shirt, Pajama & Sportswear 
Manufacturers and the Textile Division of the American 
Society for Quality Control. In its fundamentals, our system 
is exactly along the lines of that described in this manual. 

As you know, in the point system of grading, each defect 


is evaluated and assigned a number of points. We happen. 


to believe this is the best way to evaluate a piece of cloth 
visually. When we first introduced the system, we labored 
hard and long at the job of training inspectors in its use. 


We labored just .as hard drilling the system into each super- — 


visor from the top man down, and teaching it to individual 
operators. In the early stages, the point standards were set 
generously on various fabrics. As each fabric improved, the 
point standards were lowered, Today, by and large, we 
deliver lower print cloth than at any time in our long com- 
pany history. | 

I should make clear that we had to do a tremendous 


selling job throughout the plants. It took several years 
actually before all of our people were sold on our point 
system. In our educational efforts we stressed the idea that 
supervisors and operators should get away from the old 
concept of percentage of seconds in judging their quality. 
Instead, they should judge each fabric on defect points per 
100 yards and talk in that language. Rather than say ‘‘we 
make 5% seconds,” we encouraged them to say “our defect 
points per 100 yards are 15, or 20”, and so on.. 

The percentage of seconds of course is important, but 
quality performance should be based on the average number 
of defect points per 100 yards. Stated another way, quality 
performance should be not only a matter of how much you 
reduce your seconds; it should also be a measure of “how 
good is your first quality?’’ Average defect points per 100 
yards give you the answer. 


Current Organization 


Now, with this background of historical information, 
plus the comments about the point system, let me describe 


Type of Test 


(1) Picker Laps Each Picker 


(2) Variation Checks: 


Card 20 cards each Div. 
Breaker Drawing Each delivery 
Combers 


aa 


Finisher Drawing 


(3) Size Checks: 
Cards 
Breaker Drawing 
Finisher Drawing 


J-3’s & Speeders 
(4) Yarn Size and Break 


Each delivery 


aa 


(5) Yarn Seriplane Checks Each condition 


(6) Brush Uniformity 
Analyzer 


(7) Nep Count 


(8) Ply Yarn Checks 


(9) Moisture Regain— 
Sales Yarn 


Each condition 


(10) Greige Fabric Checks Each fabric 


(11) Fiber Analysis 


‘Type of Check 


10 bobbins/ condition 
10 bobbins/condition 


Special checks only 


330, 345 & 360 Mixes 


10 bobbins/ condition 


Each synthetic blend 


Kind of Testing 


$/L Picker Lap Tester checking 
yd. to yd. variation in wt. of lap. 


S/L Sliver & Uster Tester check- 
ing yd. to yd. variation in thick- 
ness of sliver. 


Lay out sample on measuring 
board & weigh on grain scales. 
Reel on roving reel, weigh on 
grain scales. 

Reel sample, weigh on grain 
scales or yarn quadrant, break on 
Scott Tester. 


10 bobbins reeled on a seriplane 
board & grade. 


Inch to inch variation of yarn, 
roving or sliver checked on Brush 
Analyzer. 


Count neps in 100 sq. inches. 


Reel off sample, weigh on grain 
scales, break on Scott Tester, 
count t.p.i. on twist counter 


Reel off sample, put in oven, 
weigh on grain scales, weigh 
again when bone dry. | 

Weigh 109 sq. in. on grain scales. 
Take wp. & fill. tensile break on 
three-4"’x6” samples on Scott 
Tester. Count warp & fill. for 1“ 

. in 3 places. 


Bone dry sample & weigh. Cover 
& stir with acetone or other 
chem. Rinse, bone dry again, & 
weigh. 
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how we are currently organized for quality control. 


Obviously, proper selection of cotton is very important. — 


The nature of the end product and the planned use of the 
finished fabric must be known in order to select the proper 
grades and staple for blending. Once the cotton is selected 
and put into the mill, the in-process control starts. 

Standardized testing procedures, worked out by the 
quality control department in conjunction with manufactur- 
ing management, have been established. The actual tests are 
carried out by .the outpost control laboratories located in 
each principal manufacturing division, and are performed 
under the general direction of the division superintendent. 
Briefly, our control testing procedure for yarn manufactur- 
ing is outlined in the chart below. 


Test Reports : 


Copies of the test reports are furnished to the appropriate 
manufacturing supervisors, to the division superintendent, 
and to the quality control department. Let me emphasize, 
however, that the responsibility for these checks, and the 


responsibility for the quality of laps, sliver, roving, yarn, 
etc., are definitely placed on manufacturing supervis- 
ion. 

After the cloth is woven, every yard of fabric produced 


by each weaver is graded in the greige inspection depart- 


ment by the defect point system. High defect point cloth is 
taken back to the weave room and shown to the weaver 
responsible on each shift. It is also shown to the proper 
supervisors and loom fixers. The inspection depattment 
maintains a record of defect points on each fabric. This 
permits responsible supervisors to see just how many defect 
points are showing up in each fabric, and what types of 
defects are most troublesome, information that is very help- 
ful to them in pin-pointing the causes. 

The quality control department also enters the picture 
here to perform a control.function. Sufficient greige cloth is 
sampled at random and sent to quality control for the spot- 
checking mentioned earlier. Expert inspectors score the cloth 
according to the number of points we have set up for each 
defect to make sure that the visual quality standards are 

3 (Continued on Page 77) 


Method of Sam pling 


Frequency 
One lap per picker Every week 
5 yards per delivery Every week | 
Every 4 weeks 
Every week 


Every 2 weeks 


1 yard per delivery Every 4 weeks 
Every 4 weeks 
Every 2 weeks 


Twice per week 


12 yards per bobbin 


120 yards/bobbin 
except daily on 
waste yarn 

5 bobbins/condition 

| novelty yarn 

100 ft./check on yarn, 30 

ft. per check on roving & 

sliver 


4.19 grain—100 sq. in. of Weekly 
card web or sliver 
15-120 yds./bobbin (according 


Daily 
to yarn size) | 


15-30 yds. of one tube or 
cone/condition after 4 hrs. 
in Conditioning Room 


One yard each fabric Every week 


1 yard of drawing sliver Twice per week 


Three times a week 


Every wk. except on 


Special checks only 


Every week (No. 6 only) 


Persons Using Test 
Card Room & Maintenance 
Overseer & Fixers. 


Card Room & 
Overseers & Fixers. 


Card & Spinning Room 
Overseers. 


Card, Spin & Dress 
Room Overseers. 


Card, Spin, Dress & 
Main. Overseers. 
Card, Spin, Dress & 
Main. Overseers. 


Card, Spin & Main 


Overseers. 


Card, Spin & Yarn 
Finish Overseers. 


Card, Spin & Yarn 
Finish Overseers. 


Card, Spin, Dress & 


Weave Overseers & 
Quality Control 


Card Room Overseers 
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ENGINEERED 
CHANGEOVER PLANS 
for Both Spinning Systems 


Dixon’s multi-step changeovers for both 
Casablancas and Roth spinning systems are 


‘the product of over eighty years of specialized 


service to the textile industry. More than 
2,000,000 spindles in leading mills* 
throughout the country attest to the depend- 
ability and high performance of Dixon- 
designed equipment. 

If your spinning is outdated, a Dixon 
Engineered Changeover Plan is the most 
economical way to regain your competitive 
position in the industry. Dixon’s broad product 
line and intimate knowledge of spinning 
technology make it possible for our engineers 
to recommend the system which will provide 
fastest pay-back in your mill. . . in terms of 
reduced cleaning, elimination of lubrication, 
fewer ends down, longer drafts, and better 
yarn uniformity. Furthermore, each Dixon 
Engineered Changeover Plan — whether Roth 
or Casablancas — can be installed in one 

or multiple low-cost steps. Mill profits 


improve RIGHT FROM THE FIRST STEP! 
_ When complete, the Dixon Plan provides 


the latest word in spinning efficiency: 


¢ Middle and back rolls run on RULON® 
... the oil-free bearing that never is 
lubricated . . . outwears nylon 12 times. 


¢ The Dixon patented self-aligning front roll 
rides on a hardened and ground, pre-lubed, 
sealed, precision ball bearing which is 
guaranteed for years and years and never 
requires lubrication. 

¢ All parts are maintenance free. Pay-back 
on your investment is a matter Of months. 

¢ Productivity and quality improve. Yarn is 
cleaner . . . seconds decrease. 

Want proof of performance? Ask our 

customers . . . also send for actual cost 

analysis of typical Dixon Changeover Plan 

which paid for itself in twenty-five months and 

is now saving $1.50 per spindle per year. 

‘Dixon Corporation, Bristol, Rhode Island. 


Southern Sales: Dunson & New, Inc., 
Box 9202 Greensboro, N. C.; Box 321 


7 Greenville, S. C.: Box 445 West Point, Ga.. 


*To mention a few. 


Mill Spindles System 

Clifton Mfg.Co. 71,918 
Monroe Cotton Mills 18,756 
Columbus Mfg. Co. 17,000 — Apron 

Crown Cotton Mills 15,232 a 
Deering Milliken 121,500 Double Apron Roth 


Engineered devices for weighting and guiding top rolls since 1876 
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Pushbutton Weaving © 


INTEREST IS MOUNTING IN 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES NEW C-7 LOOM 


CC & KNOWLES CORP. reports widespread 

interest in its new C-7 “‘pushbutton” 4x1 box loom 
introduced at the 1958 Southern Textile Exposition. De- 
signed primarily for the production of terry toweling, fancy 
cottons, spun rayons and dress goods, the C-7 offers features 
that have gained wide acceptance among mills with installa- 
tions now in operation. These features include an electric 
protector motion, a shuttle checking device, and an electric 
brake and clutch arrangement with V-belt drive. The C-7 
has been tagged the “pushbutton loom’’ because conven- 
tional shipper handles have been replaced with pushbutton 
controls for stopping, starting and backing up. 

Maintenance required on the loom is. reduced by the 
elimination of all mechanical parts usually associated with 
driving and shipping as well as protection. Greater weav- 
ing speeds are allowed, in part, by truer shuttle flight pro- 
vided by the new shuttle checking device. The center filling 
fork stop motion features electrical indication. On filling 
fork stops the loom automatically returns the lay to back 
center. Another feature of the C-7 is paper indication for 
the dobby head. Paper indication eliminates the cost of 
chain bars and pegs and greatly reduces the cost of duplicate 
patterns. 


Electric Protection 


The electric protector motion. in the C-7 consists of a 


The latest loom from Crompton & Knowles 
is the C-7. Commonly known as “‘the push- 
button loom,” the C-7 was designed specifi- 
cally for terry towel, fancy cotton, spun 


rayon and dress goods weaving mills. 
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piece of transformer iron imbedded in the shuttle and a 
strong permanent magnet coil in the lay. The shuttle must 
appear over the magnet at a predetermined time during 
the picking cycle or the loom will be brought to a smooth 
and fast stop through the electrical controls. 

Technically, when the shuttle passes over the magnetic 
detector, the moving iron insert causes the magnetic field 
to be distorted and cut the multi-turn coil (many turns 
of wire and four diodes). A coil being acted upon by a 
changing magnetic field (as in a generator) will cause 
energy to be developed within the coil. 

The magnet is made up of three poles, the two outer 
poles being North poles and the center pole (on which 
the coil is mounted) is a common South pole. Therefore, 
a shuttle passing over the magnetic detector will cut the 
magnetic field in such a manner as to generate an alternat- 
ing current. Because the relay used with the system is a 
direct current relay, four germanium diodes are used as 
a full wave bridge rectifier, the output of which will be a 
pulsating direct current. | 

The energy developed by the detector unit when the 
shuttle passes over it is sufficient to operate a relay. A 
contact is paralleled by a section of a timing switch so that 
in order to maintain the stop relay in an energized condi- 
tion (keeping the loom in operation) either the contact 
or the timing switch contact must be closed at all times. 

By setting the timing switch to open at back center of 
crankshaft rotation, the shuttle must be picked at the 
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The C-7’s control panel (shown with door open) contains all elec- 
trical wiring and control apparatus. The control panel includes an 
optical indicating device that shows when a warp break occurs. 


The C-7’s drive is newly designed and includes two A-58 V-belts. 
The brake magnet is located immediately adjacent to the loomside 
while the forward and reverse clutch magnets are located on either 
side of the large drive sheave. 
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proper time and with sufficient velocity to pass over the 
shuttle detector to energize the relay and close its contact 
just before the timing switch contact opens. The timing 
switch contact must re-close before the relay becomes de- 
energized. 

If the shuttle passes over the shuttle detector too high 
it will not cut a sufficient number of flux lines from the 
magnet to energize the relay so the loom will stop. Also, 
an extremely fast shuttle could cause the loom to stop 
because the relay will have energized and de-energized by 
dissipation of the induced energy before the timing switch 
re-closes. 


Shuttle Checking Device 


The C-7’s shuttle checking device is a double-link binder 
which operates onan entirely new principle from previous 
C&K binders. The binder pivots about two links, Unibals, 
as the shuttle enters the box. The binder applies enough 
pressure on the wall of the shuttle to slow it down and 
eventually stop it. 

Additional checking pressure is applied by the use of a 
strip of foam rubber between the cast aluminum binder 
and the leather strip attached to it. The rubber is of special 
consistency and is moisture and grease resistant. 

When the shuttle is picked, the two links pivot so that 
the binder moves in the direction of the shuttle. Binder 
pressure is thus released. After the shuttle has left contact 
with the binder, a spring returns the binder to its normal 
position. | 


Use of the new type binder on the C-7 improves. shuttle 
box changing because the spur of the shuttle is easier to 


get out of the picker. Looms’ can be run with less power 


because conventional binder pressure is not present to re- 
strict the flight of: the shuttle on the way out of the box. 
The double-link binder actually moves along with the 
shuttle for a pre-set distance on the pick. 

Adjustment of the double-link binder is simple and 
requires the use of a wood block ;';-inch narrower than 
the shuttle width. The two screws holding the box-end 
binder in place are loosened and the wooden block inserted 
in the shuttle box. The screw located on the right is tighten- 
ed with the leather binder surface just touching the wooden 
block. For the adjustment of the other screw, the same 


A strong permanent magnet coil in the lay (arrow, with lay open) 
and a piece of transformer iron imbedded in the shuttle make up 
the most important parts of the C-7’s protector motion. 
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procedure is followed with the exception that a slight 
amount of pressure is applied to the binder at the out- 
side end. 

Box-end binder settings apply equally as well to the 
drive-end adjustments. With the binder against the outer 
end of the lay, the inner angle bracket is positioned so 
that its link is parallel to the outside link. The bracket and 
the binder stand should be kept parallel to the lay when 
making this setting. 


Pushbuttons 


The weaver’s pushbutton control stations are mounted 
on each end of the breastbeam and contain the start, stop 
and reverse pushbuttons. The brake release and single pick 
switches are mounted on the side of the station. The push- 
button control enclosure is gasketed against lint or oil and 
also serves as a junction box for wires going between the 
control cabinet, pushbutton units, filling stop motion, and 
other switches. 

The C-7's clutch and brake magnets are mounted. on the 


transmitter shaft located at the drive-end of the loom. The 
brake magnet is located immediately adjacent to the loom- 
side while the forward and reverse clutch magnets are 
located on either side of the large drive sheave. A three- 
section slip ring assembly provides power to the rotating 
clutch magnets. 


Timing Switch 


A rotary timing switch is attached to the drive-end loom-. 


side and driyen by a small chain from the crankshaft. This 
switch is really the “‘heart’’ of the control system—it de- 
termines whether the shuttle is picked properly, stops the 
loom after the shuttle is boxed, prevents reversing beyond 
back center, and cancels the filling stop motion before the 
first pick. 

Stop motion switches are located at various positions on 
the loom. These switches include the filling stop switch 
and the box motion giveway switch. Each switch is wired 
normally open and held closed so as to provide a fail-safe 
feature if subjected to physical damage. 


A New Doffer From U. S. D. A. 


A new type of doffer for use in cotton textile mills, 
designed to perform two jobs instead of one, has 
been developed by U. S. Department of Agriculture utiliza- 
tion engineets. The device not only performs the work of a 
conventional doffer—removing lint. from toothed cylinders 
used in preparation of cotton for spinning—but also pro- 
vides air that conveys the cotton to the next stage of prep- 
aration. 

The new doffer operates in connection with the teeth- 
covered revolving processing cylinders that pull apart the 
packed and matted fibers of the baled cotton—-one of the 
first steps in the processing of cotton into finished cloth. It 
works as a centrifugal blower, with attached brushes func- 
tioning as blower blades. Air from the blower carries the 
lint along as it is removed from the processing cylinders, 

An added feature of the new device is its ability to doff 
two cylinders simultaneously. Other doffers, covered with 
various materials including rubber or leather beaters, or metal 
teeth, doff only one revolving processing cylinder at a time. 
Engineers of the Southern Utilization Research and Devel- 
opment Division of U.S.D.A,’s Agricultural Research Ser- 
vice. designed the doffer originally as part of a cleaning 
attachment to be added to the $.R.R.L. Cotton Opener and 
the S.R.R.L. Opener-Cleaner. The opener, developed in 
1950 at the Southern Lab, and the Opener-Cleaner, devel- 
oped in 1957, have had wide acceptance in industry. 

The new doffer is covered by a public service patent as- 
signed by the inventors to the Secretary of Agriculture. 
License to use the patent in the U. S. may be obtained 
without cost. Several such licenses have been granted already 
to manufacturers of textile machinery. The doffer is one of 
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several new or improved machines and attachments devel- 
oped at the Southern division to increase efficiency in textile 
mill operation—especially in the handling of machine- 
harvested cotton. Aside from its use in cotton mills, it also 
is expected to be useful in certain stages of cotton ginning. 


Schematic drawing shows the new type of doffer developed by 
U.S.D.A, engineers for use in cotton textile mills. Operating in 
conjunction with the tooth-covered revolving processing cylinders 
that pull apart the packed and matted fibers of baled cotton, the 
new doffer also works as a centrifugal blower with attached brushes 
functioning as blower blades.—( Photo courtesy U.S.D.A.) 
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FAST ACCELERATING, 
HIGH-SPEED FLYERLESS 


RUBBER THREAD COVERING MACHINE 


Featuring 40 and 60 spindle units, the standard SUMA model permits fast, efficient cover- 
ing of fine and finest rubber threads for all elastic weaving and knitting applications, such 
as BATHING SUITS — FOUNDATION GARMENTS — SURGICAL STOCKINGS — ORTHO- 


PEDIC FABRICS —- WELT TOPS — RASCHEL GOODS — RIBBONS. etc. ; 
Built by Schaffhouse in Switzerland —- known for over 80 years as designers and fabri- e 
cators of precision textile machines ——- the ‘““Suma’’ model PERMITS INSTANT STOPPING  - 
OF EACH INDIVIDUAL SPINDLE BY SIMPLY PUSHING IT CLEAR OF THE DRIVING % 
BELT — WITHOUT TOUCHING ANY MOVING PARTS OF MACHINE — OR NECESSI- | 
TATING THE USE OF ANY SPECIAL TOOLS. LONG SPINDLE LIFE. a 
| OTHER FEATURES: 


e Bare rubber thread is fed from King cones or ribbons 
to positively driven split feed wheels. 


@ Yarn breakage, even at highest speeds, is almost 
eliminated by flyerless covering process. 


e Elongation is controlled by speed variator. A speed 
indicator facilitates the control of elongation. 


@ Speed adjustments made 


steplessly — 
variations in take-up speeds. 


including 


See this excellent producer in action—American Textile Machinery 


Exhibition, Atlantic City, N. J... Mav 23-27 — Booths No. 1339-40 


@ Chrome-nickel steel spindles —— shafts rotating on 
inner race of precision ball bearings. 


e Variable speed 11% or 16 HP motor (for 40 or 60 a 
spindle units respectively) provides main drive — 
servo motor permits various working speeds. > 

e Upper spindie bank speed range: 4,000 to 16,000 y 
rpm. Lower spindle bank range: 8,000 to 16,000 a “4 
rpm. Speed Indicator for each spindle bank. ie 

@ Each spindle bank is driven by a mill-tested, endless, . a 
wear-resistant nylon belt. 4 


ROBERT REINER, INCORPORATED A 


550-564 GREGORY AVENUE 


Telephone: UNion 7-0502 — From New York City call LOngacre 4-6882 
WEEHAWKEN (Only 10 minutes from Times Square by direct bus) N EW JERSEY " 
‘cam AN HONORED NAME IN TEXTILE MACHINES SINCE 1903 al 
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N improved fabric take-up for use on all types of fabric 
producing machines—looms and warp knitting ma- 
chines alike—is disclosed in U. S. Patent No. 2,924,084, 
granted to George E. Clentimack and assigned to Draper 
Corp., Hopedale, Mass. 

According to the patent, the take-up provides a constant 
uniform tension on the fabric and also provides varying 
take-up speeds in response to changes in ténsion in the 
fabric. This speed variation is governed by a spring or 
other resistive load functioning to balance a displaceable 
member in a reduction gear train to provide for compen- 
sating the ‘increase in take-up roll size with a linear re- 
sponse. The drive mechanism is enclosed in an oil-tight 
casing except for a few externally mounted control members. 
It comprises a power input member positively rotated 
from some convenient part of the machine to which it is 
applied, an output means and a mechanism between these 
two for positively interconnecting them as a complete drive 


unit, but providing for speed variation or a of ratio - 


of the output over the input. 

In a preferred form of the mechanism, according to the 
patent, the output from the variable speed means includes 
a worm and gear reduction, the worm of which is displaced 
under load against the resistance of a spring the forces of 
which may be suitably adjusted. This control automatically 
corrects for more or less instaneous tendencies of the drive 
to fluctuate or for fabric tension to vary; also, if used to 
rotate a cloth roll on which fabric is wound, it constantly 
varies the speed ratio of the drive from start to finish of the 
winding of a roll of material. 

In Fig. 1 the unit (27) is shown mounted on the loom- 
side (28) of a loom (only part of the upper front part is 
illustrated). The input side of the unit is driven from any 
convenient member of the loom, such as the main camshaft, 
by a chain (29). Take-up or sand roll (30) is connected to 
the side of the unit through a gear train including a pinion 
(31), gear (32), pinion (33), gear (34) and a gear (35) 
on the same shaft as the sand roll (30). 

Fig. 2 is a top sectional view of the unit and Fig. 3 is 
a side elevation of the mechanism with the casing cover 


Fig. |—The take-up unit is shown mounted on the loom. 
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Fig. 2—Top sectional view of ‘the take-up unit, 


removed. Constant rotation is imparted to the input shaft 
(38) from the chain (29) while the output shaft (46) 1s 
rotated at a variable speed ratio in accordance with the 
amount of resistive load applied to it. The speed differential 
is determined by the position of the friction wheels (79 
and 80) against the friction wheel (43). The friction 
wheels (79 and 80) are carried by differential gears (71 
and 72) rotatably mounted on an axially movable shaft 
(55) which is urged to the left by a compression spring 


(61). The handwheel (67) may be rotated to increase and 


decrease the force of the spring (61) against the shaft (55) 
and the differential driving force applied to the - wheels 
(79 and 80) determines the speed of rotation imparted to 
the shaft (55) and worm (54). The worm (54) imparts 
rotation to a worm gear (53), pinion (48), gear (47) and 
output shaft (46) 

For any instantaneous condition, the device maintains a 
constant tension in the fabric being drawn and if there is 
a momentary tendency towards increased or decreased ten- 
sion from the required value, the parts move either to right 
or left as the case may be to increase or decrease the speed 
of wind-up so as to maintain reasonably constant the ten- 
sion value. 

The tension in spring (61) is initially set by rotating 
the handwheel (67). For the actual difference in core di- 


-ameter from start to finish of the average roll of fabric 


taken up, this spring will function very satisfactorily giv- 
ing very close to a linear response in the device so that the 
tension in the fabric at the full roll condition will be sub- 
stantially the same as that at the start ar intermediate 
points. 


Fig. 3——A side elevation of the unit. 
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How To Evaluate Scratch Combing 


SCRATCH COMBING MAY OR MAY NOT BE 
AN ADVANTAGEOUS UPGRADING PROCESS FOR A MILL 
HERE’S A WAY TO EVALUATE ITS USEFULNESS 


ROGRESSIVE mill management is currently devoting 

much time and effort toward finding a practical way 
to cope with the problems created by ginners, who are inter- 
ested solely in improving the appearance of the cotton in 
order to increase its sale price. Because of the U. S. govern- 
ment's unrealistic method of grading cotton and because of 
the subsidy program, the ginner cares little whether the 
resultant cotton gives satisfactory breaking strength, nep 
count and good spinning qualities. Moreover, with most of 
the domestic annual cotton crop mechanically harvested, the 
large amounts of leaf, hull, stalk, seed fragments and other 
impurities in the stock require better cleaning to spin a 
salable quality yarn. 

Consequently, some mill people are giving serious 
thought to buying lower: grades of cotton and then pre- 
blending and precleaning this cotton with the objective of 
producing a high quality yarn at a lower raw material cost. 

Another prevalent point of view held by mill manage- 
ments is to attack this problem of over-priced and gin 
damaged cotton by using low-noil combing to do the clean- 
ing and blending in order to spin higher quality yarn from 
a specific grade of cotton. 

Both systems have their advantages and disadvantages. 
In the last analysis the choice between upgrade combing 
and preblending will be determined by the individual mill's 
set-up and type of yarn spun. 


Preblending 


The preblending method requires a relatively small initial 
investment, inasmuch as little floor space is needed, and 
only a few hopper feeders and a blending machine are in- 
volved in the process. The limiting factor here is the rate 
of production. Only a minor degree of cleaning will be 
accomplished if the mill is to obtain the required produc- 
tion from a limited number of feeders. Therefore, with the 
lower grades of cotton which would be involved it would 
probably mean installing additional cleaning equipment 
in the regular cleaning line. This, of course, raises the 
problem of reduced breaking strength from extra beating 
and the possibility of an increase in the nep count due to 
the curling effect and other troubles which can develop in 


‘opening and cleaning equipment. 


While the preblending method does statistically reduce 
the possibility of “good running” spinning one day and 
“bad running’’ spinning the next (because of variations in 
stock), it does not provide for any increase in breaking 
strength or any reduction in ends-down due to the elim- 
ination of short staple. Preblending is a subject within 
itself and is only touched upon here for comparison pur- 
poses. 


| : 


La 


This installation uses Saco-Lowell’s type of scratch combing known 
as Upsheen to up-grade a lower grade of short cotton, in order to 
produce a good quality 22s yarn. The mill utilizes scratch combing 
very profitably because close control of noil removal is constantly 


maintained by a single, simple attachment to the comber which 


regulates the setting of the nipper to the detaching rolls. 


Advantages Of Scratch Combing 


“Scratch combing’’ for upgrading, in most cases, calls 
for a larger capital investment, since combers are more 
expensive than hopper feeders. Also, it is true that there is 
a higher labor cost in a combing operation, but figures to 
date indicate that a low-noil, high-production combing 
operation can be performed at approximately .6 cents per 
pound for labor cost. 

Surprisingly few textile technicians are fully aware that 
the comber is one of the most natural blending machines 
found in the mill. Since there are six laps on each side of 
the most prevalent comber (Saco-Lowell), with 20 ends 
per lap, there is the possibility of 120 bales feeding one 
can. Probably the mill’ would place eight such cans behind 
the post-comber drawing, and end up with a possible mix 
of 960 bales. 

In addition, the comber is one of the best machines for 
removing neps which may have been previously formed in 
the opening, picking and carding operations. Moreover, the 


..-noil per cent can be adjusted to correct any variations 


which might have developed in prior feeding, cleaning or 
processing. Also, there is assurance of an increase in break- 
ing strength due to the removal of the very short fibers. 
The yarn would definitely be much cleaner because the half 
lap and top comb will have removed most of the finer 
trash. Another important benefit is that higher drafts are 
possible when running combed stock. Card room costs 
would be considerably reduced because of higher card pro- 
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— . THE CORN WE TOOK OFF THE COB 
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STARCHES DEXTRINES GUMS 
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ANHEUSER-BUSCH, INC. > 
Bulk Corn Products Division 
St. Louis, Missouri 


| Look what happened to ae 
& 4 “4 Beauty and color and enduring 
Bs 4 ve stand ready to supply your a 
ghest quality —from the corn 
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SOUTHERN TEXTILE 
EXPOSITION 


October 3-7, 1960 
A.M. to 6 P.M. 
Monday through Friday 


TEXTILE HALL 
Greenville, South Carolina 


350 exhibitors, 


including major 


manufacturers of textile machinery, 


equipment and supplies, will be on 
hand to demonstrate and explain their 
products. | 


There will be on display essentially 
everything of importance to top execu- 
tives and those concerned with re- 
search, purchasing and production. 


Room Reservations may be made by 
writing 


TEXTILE HALL CORPORATION 
322 West Washington Street 


Greenville, South Carolina 


“An institution of the textile industry 
since 1915" 
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duction requiring fewer cards, There would also be lower 
waste at the card and consequently less good fiber lost. It 
is a proven fact that cleaning costs and reworkable waste 
are reduced in post-comber operations because of the elim- 
ination of fly and foreign particles taken out by the 
combers. 

All of these advantages of ‘‘scratching” appear to be very 


_ attractive economically to those mills whose major operating 


expense is the cost for raw cotton. However, there are 
serious pitfalls, and if these dangers are neglected scratch 
combing will defeat the very purpose: for which it was 
designed. | 


Inherent Dangers 


For any combing operation to be profitable, it is essential 
that there is a minimum of spinnable fiber lost, a close 
control of the noil, and an economic production per man- 


_ hour. This maxim applies particularly to scratch combing 


processes, where production must be constantly maintained 


- at a very high level and noil removal at a very low level 


if the benefits of upgrade combing are to be realized. In 
calculating the cost of any combed goods, one of the most 
important factors in the cost equation is the cost of the 
noils. A slight variation in this detail can create a serious 


profit leak. 


Assume that the cost of the cotton in the lap at the back 
of the comber is $.42 per pound, the standard noil extrac- 
tion is 9% and noils are worth $.20 per pound. 

$.42—cost of 1 lb. of cotton in lap at the back of the 
comber 

9%—standard noil extraction 

$.20=price of noils per lb. 

.09x$.20==$.018 value per lb. of 9% of stock in combed 
sliver | 

$.42—$.018—$.402 value per lb. of 91% stock in 
combed sliver 

$.402x1/.91—=$.44—-value per lb. of stock in combed 
sliver 

$.44—$.42 = $.02——cost of noils 

In this case, the cost of the stock in the comber sliver, 
exclusive of any combing costs, will be $.44 per pound, 
thus increasing the value $.02. Should the noils reach 914%, 
the cost of the noils will be $.023; at 10%, the cost will be 


$.024. Assuming that the comber is producing 58 pounds 


per hour, in a 6,000-hour year, the total production of 
sliver will amount to 348,000 pounds per comber, which 
in turn is derived from 395,455 pounds of stock at the 
back of the comber, on the basis of 9% noils. Should the 
noils exceed the standard by .5%, the poundage will in- 
crease at the back of the comber by 2,260 pounds of cotton 
costing $497.20 per comber, If the noilage, unnoticed, goes 


to 13%, this extra weight of back stock will approach 


4,546 pounds, costing $1,000.12 per comber. 

The “profit” leak in the first instance with $.42 cotton 
and $.20 noil will amount to $497.20, and in the second 
case it will amount to $1,000.12. 

This simple illustration shows the very great weight 
which the percentage of ‘‘noils” exerts on the cost of the 
combed yarn, and it is presented to show in a simple man- 
ner the great importance which must be given to a precise 
and continuous control of the waste percentage when oper- 
ating a modern, high-production comber. For this reason, 
the mill should consider only those upgrading combing 
processes which provide close control of noil. 
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The Loomfixer And His Job 


Part Seventeen 


THE SETTING AND TIMING OF THE HARNESS 
AFFECTS BOTH CLOTH QUALITY AND LOOM OUTPUT 


By WILMER WESTBROOK 


NE of the most exacting tasks of the loomfixer is that 
of setting and timing the harnesses. Since the har- 
nesses separate the warp yarn into two or more sheets to 


form a shed through which the shuttle can pass and deposit 


the filling yarn, their timing is important in the operation 
of the loom. 

Theoretically, all that is required of the shedding mo- 
tion is that it change the position of the various sheets of 
warp yarn while the shuttle is in the box and have the 
shed open when the shuttle is picked. 

The shed should be fully open when the shuttle enters 
it and should not begin to close until the shuttle enters 
the opposite box. A good setting for the average plain 
weave is to have the harnesses level—and the shed closed— 
when the crank arms reach bottom center position. The 
reed will be located about 21/, inches from the fell of the 
cloth with this setting. Some weaves will require an earlier 
setting and for some a later setting will be best. 

The timing of the harnesses will affect the cloth in sev- 
eral ways. When the shed closes on the filling, this yarn 
is caught between the two crossing sheets of yarn. As the 


reed pushes the filling against the fell of the cloth and 


the warp yarn closes behind it, both the warp and the filling 
yarn are placed under tension and the individual threads 
stretch and bend before settling into place. The yarn is 
also chafed by the reed and by contact with other ends 
of the yarn. | 

For some weaves an early timing is desirable because 
the extra chafing raises the fibers of the yarns and imparts 
a softer, smoother appearance to the cloth. But the chafing 
also weakens the yarn and a later timing is necessary for 
some weaves to prevent excessive end breakage. 

If both the top and bottom lines of the shed are under the 
same tension the cloth will have an open, reedy appearance. 
To offset this condition the warp line—a line from the 
top of the whip roll to the top of the take-up roll—is 
higher than the center of the shed. This causes the bottom 
line of shed to be tighter than the top line. 

When the filling yarn is pushed against the fell of the 


HARNESS 


TOP LINE OF SHED 


WARP LINE WARP LINE 


\TAKE-UP ROLL 


WHIP ROLL — 


The warp line should be set to get the best possible appearance of 
the cloth with a minimum of strain on the warp yarn. 
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cloth the warp ends in the top line of shed will bend more 
than those in the bottom line and the ‘filling will have a. 
tendency to pile up on the preceding end of filling. 

On the next pick the warp yarn in the top and bottom 
lines of shed will change position and the process will be 
repeated. Each line of shed is alternately slack’ and tight 
with the slack yarn always in the top line. For weaves using 
three or more harnesses the usual order is one harness down 
and the others up. - 


HARNESS 


The shed should be large enough for free passuge of the shuttle 
and should be fully open when the shuttle is picked. 


Raising or lowering the warp line will greatly affect the 


appearance of the cloth. But the warp line should not be 


raised indiscriminately to improve the appearance of the 
cloth without taking into consideration the added strain 
on the warp yarn. 

An extremely high warp line can cause excessive end 
breakage in the bottom line of shed and can cause the ends 
in the top line to be so slack they will not weave properly 
and may even cause the shuttle to fly from the shed. 

The loomfixer must learn the best settings for his looms 
and for the kind of fabric that is being woven. The set- 
tings must be devised to produce cloth with a good cover 
or face and also settings that will not cause excessive end 
breakage and loom downtime. 

Make a gauge and set all looms alike that are of the 
same type and are producing the same kind of cloth. This 
gauge can be made from a wood slat with notches cut in 
it for the various settings. 

The stop motion girts should be raised or lowered with 
the whiproll to keep the yarn as free as possible as it passes 
through the drop wires. 

The shed should be only large enough for free passage 
of the shuttle—about ¥-inch clearance between the top of 
the shuttle and the top line of shed is sufficient. The size 
of the shed is determined by the size of the cams, the po- 
sition of the stirrups on the treadles or jack levers, and by 
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New special 
finish for. 
spectacular performance! 


By skillful plating and finishing, National Sterling is 
producing travelers which greatly outwear and outperform 
other travelers. Practically frictionless, they run much longer 
(many customers report over three times regular traveler 
life) . . . produce more first class yarn at higher spindle 
speeds, with fewer ends down. For true operating economies, 
whatever fibers you are running, ask for the Special Finish 
on National Sterling Travelers. = 


A National Sterling engineer will gladly recommend 
the right traveler to help cut your spinning costs. For 
prompt service, write, wire or phone 
National Ring Traveler Company 
and Sterling Division, 354 Pine St.., 
Pawtucket, R. I.; Southern Office and 
Warehouse: Box 293, 
South Carolina. 


American Textile Machinery 
Exhibition - 1 


Parade of Progress 


Atlentic City Auditorium 
May 23 thru 27, 1960 
Atiaotic City. NJ. USA 


See us at Booth 89-90 


RING TRAVELERS 


F. L. CHASE, IR., Pres. & Treas. 
FOR SPINNING AND TWISTING ALL NATURAL AND SYNTHETIC FIBRES 
There's a NATIONAL man nearby! 


L. TAYLOR, Southern Mgr. 


B. ASKEW 
P. ©. Box 424 
Griffin, Ga. 

Tel. GRiffin 7647 


M. BALLARD BEACHAM 
P. Box Sil 
Honea Path, S$. C. 


Tel. EMerson 9-7302 


J. GREENLAW 
Gien Haven Circle 
Saco, Maine 

Tel. ATiantic 4-6298 


Export Agent: A. M. ROMERO CORP., 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 


112 Ninth St. 
Beimont, N. C. 
Tel. TAtmedge 5-2436 


c. &t. FITTS 

2205 St. Mark Rd. 
Greensboro, WN. C. 
Tel. BRoadway 4-0450 
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A gauge for setting shedding motion parts—<A: distance from beam 
bearing cap to bottom of whiproll. B: measuring points for take-up 
roll are breast beam, take-up roll and lay. C: distance from fell of 
cloth to reed with harnesses level. D: height of stop motion girt. 


the distance from the harnesses to the lay when it is in 
back center position. | 

If the loom is equipped with a tape selvage motion the 
selvage should be set and timed same as the regular 
harnesses. 

The bottom line of shed in the front harness, including 
the selvage, should just clear the shuttle race with the 
shed open and the lay in back center position. Each succeed- 
ing harness, from front to back, should be progressively 
a little higher above the shuttle race. 

Setting and timing the harnesses, regulating the size of 
the shed and locating the warp line are problems that arc 
best worked out at the local level. The experienced loom- 
fixer should have little trouble arriving at the best settings 
for the looms on his job. 


Clemson To Offer Short Summer Courses 


A short course program for personnel in textiles and 
related industries is being offered again this Summer by the 


Clemson College School of Textiles. 


The Summer program schedule lists six courses, Each 
will continue three weeks from the starting date. Morning 
hours will be devoted to lecture periods, afternoons to lab- 
oratory and library work. No entrance examinations will 
be required for any of the courses, but a high school edu- 
cation is almost essential. No college credit will be given 
for any of the courses, but certificates will be awarded. 

June 13 is the starting date for the following three 
courses: (1) “Yarn Manufacturing,’ designed for persons 
who have selected textiles as a career. Ideal preparation for 
a training program, the course will include a study of raw 


. materials, blending, theory of yarn production and the im- 


portance of technological advances. (2) “Supervisor De- 
velopment, " planned for supervisors and potential super- 
visors. Basic areas to be covered are the new employee, 
plant morale, complaints, incentives, how to instruct, re- 
ports, work schedules, planning, self development, text 
books and reading. (3) “Cotton Classing,”’ a review of the 
accepted rules and standards. Students will consider samples 
under guidance of an instructor who will class the samples 
and explain points of difference. 

“Fabric Development’’ and “Motion and Time Study” 
will be offered, beginning July 11. In “Fabric Develop- 
ment,’’ the principles of loom operation and the designing 
of woven textile fabrics will be studied. Both basic motion 
and time study principles plus the more recent techniques 

will be covered in “Motion and Time Study.” The course 
will include theory classes and laboratory experiments. 

Starting date of the “Quality Control” course is August 
15. This course begins with basic statistical theory and 
calculations and will include a survey of control charts 
found in industry, 

Interested parties should contact Dean Gaston Gege of 
the Clemson School of Textiles. 7 
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Regardless of Wire Size 
: — or Type of Foundation 


there is only T li 
; _ there is only Top Quality 
] 
For you, that means better 
| 
carding at lower cost. 
3 A boss carder in a large mill writes, ‘‘We save on 
: grinding costs because Tuffer is so accurately ground we can 
: put it on the cylinders as it comes to us.”’ 
Precision grinding is but one feature. In all Tuffer clothing, 
: the wires are exactly positioned for uniform height, pitch and 
5 angle of every tooth. And the patented Tuffer foundation cush- 
ions the wires to shock, while holding them firmly yet flexibly 
TUFFER PRODUCTS 
in place. 
“yee © Card Clothing for Woolen, In standard sizes or in specially engineered clothing, the. 
. Worsted, Cotton, Asbestos “Tufferizing’”’ Process guarantees consistent quality. 
and Man-made Fibers. 
| 
® Napper Clothing and Brushes 
® Top Flats re-covered and () W K y ¥ R () 
extra sets loaned at all Plants 
WORCESTER 8, MASSA E 
@ Lickerins rewired at Southern Plants 
f Southern Plants: Atlanta, Ga., Gastonia, N. C., Greenville, S. C. 


® Hand Stripping Cards ga Direct Representation in Canada 
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There ig no Substitute for 
Uniformity and Keever SerVice. 


if he’s a Keever Man, 
he’s the Weaver's Friend 


THE KEEVER STARCH CO. @ General Offices @ Columbus 15, Ohio 


Processors of corn, wheat and blended starches for industry since 1898 


Chorles C. Switzer, Vice President 


TEXTILE SALES DIVISION 
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Opp Cotton Mills Meets Its Challenges 


FACED WITH RISING COSTS AND STIFFER COMPETITION 
OPP MODERNIZED MACHINERY AND DIVERSIFIED OUTPUT 


N the early 1950s Opp Cotton Mills, Opp, Alla., found 
that its growth potential was contained by the prongs of 
a giant pincers. On one side the mill was faced with gen- 
erally spiralling labor costs. On the other, the mill found 
its primary product, Class B sheeting, was bucking increas- 
ing amounts of low-wage foreign-made goods in the market- 
place, and was being displaced by the technology of chemi- 
cals and materials which are non-textiles. 


Sayers 


Lyon 


F, M. Lyon is president of Opp. Lester Sayers is general manager. 


The mill is meeting these challenges with a two-pronged 
program: (1) modernization of machinery to offset the 
effect of increased wages (up 46% during this period) 
and to reduce cost factors to their barest minimums; and 
(2) diversification of output using man-made fibers and 
blends to spread goods in markets less severely affected by 
imports, and those of more enduring demand. 

The company's modernization program has leaned heavily 
toward: (1) big packages in all departments; (2) high 
speeds; and (3) improved raw stock testing and blending 
procedures. Features of the diversification program include 
running blends of cotton and man-made fibers for men’s 
trousers and outerwear. Weighing hoppers have been added 
to Opening room equipment, and pickers and cards have 
been modified for running the man-made fibers. 

Opp maintains an average Micronaire blend of 4.0. 
A bale lay-down consists of 48 bales with 24 bales being 
fed to each of the two lines of hoppers. The mill reports 
that the system of blending has climinated most of the 
ups and downs of spinning ends-down-per-thousand-spindle- 


-hours. 


Opp’s three opening lines consist of 13 Hunter weighing 
hoppers. Exact blends are gotten by setting the hoppers to 
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deliver the desired proportion of fiber onto a feed table. 
A'tint is sprayed on the made-made fibers on the feed table 
for identification purposes in later processing. 


Fiber Testing 


In addition to the fineness test on every bale, the com- 
pany tests 10% of all its cotton for fiber strength using 
the Pressley tester. Whenever a new mix of cotton is intro- 
duced into the mill, Pressley tests are run every day. When 
sources of cotton are changed, the mill tests for Cavitoma 
using the Gramercy Universal Indicator and also a chemical 


spray method. 


Big Packages 


Considerable increases in pounds processed per man-hour 
have been possible for Opp through the use of large pack- 
ages in all preparatory processes. For example, the mill’s 
pickers make an 85-pound lap; cards have 18-inch diameter 
coilers and 42-inch cans; drawing has 16x42-inch cans; 


roving frames have cone changeovers to allow 32 ounces 
on 10x5 packages; and spinning frames have been equipped 
with unique stop motions assuring uniformly full bobbins 
going to spoolers and looms. 

The mill has five pickers—four Saco-Lowell and one 


Opp blends its cotton and man-made fibers with Hunter weighing 
feeders. Some man-made fiber blends are spray-tinted on the 
opening line’s feed table. 
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THE KEEVER STARCH CO. @ General Offices @ Columbus 15, Ohio 


Processors of corn, wheat and blended starches for industry since 1898 


Charles C. Switzer, Vice President 


TEXTILE SALES DIVISION 


118 SOUTH PLEASANTBURG DRIVE 
GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 
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Opp Cotton Mills Meets Its Challenges 


FACED WITH RISING COSTS AND STIFFER COMPETITION 
OPP MODERNIZED MACHINERY AND DIVERSIFIED OUTPUT 


N the early 1950s Opp Cotton Mills, Opp, Ala., found 
that its growth potential was contained by the prongs of 
a giant pincers. On one side the mill was faced with gen- 
erally spiralling labor costs. On the other, the mill found 
its primary product, Class B sheeting, was bucking increas- 
ing amounts of low-wage foreign-made goods in the market- 
place, and was being displaced by the technology of chemi- 
cals and materials which are non-textiles. 


Lyon 


Sayers 


F, M. Lyon is president of Opp. Lester Sayers is general manager. 


The mill is meeting these challenges with a two-pronged 
program: (1) modernization of machinery to offset the 
effect of increased wages (up 46% during this period) 
and to reduce cost factors to their barest minimums; and 


(2) diversification of output using man-made fibers and 


blends to spread goods in markets less severely affected by 
imports, and those of more enduring demand. 

The company’s modernization program has leaned heavily 
toward: (1) big packages in all departments; (2) high 
speeds; and (3) improved raw stock testing and blending 
procedures. Features of the diversification program include 
running blends of cotton and man-made fibers for men’s 
trousers and outerwear. Weighing hoppers have been added 
to Opening room equipment, and pickers and cards have 
been modified for running the man-made fibers. 

Opp maintains an average Micronaire blend of 4.0. 
A bale lay-down consists of 48 bales with 24 bales being 
fed to each of the two lines of hoppers. The mill reports 
that the system of blending has eliminated most of the 
ups and downs of spinning ends-down-per-thousand-spindle- 
hours. 

Opp’s three opening lines consist of 13 Hunter weighing 
hoppers. Exact blends are gotten by setting the hoppers to 
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deliver the desired proportion of fiber onto a feed table. 
A tint ts sprayed on the made-made fibers on the feed table 
for identification purposes in later processing. 


Fiber Testing 


In addition to the fineness test on every bale, the com- 
pany tests 10% of all its cotton for fiber strength using 
the Pressley tester. Whenever a new mix of cotton is intro- 
duced into the mill, Pressley tests are run every day. When 
sources of cotton are changed, the mill tests for Cavitoma 
using the Gramercy Universal Indicator and also a chemical 


spray method. 


Big Packages 


Considerable increases in pounds processed per man-hour 
have been possible for Opp through the use of large pack- 
ages in all preparatory processes. For example, the mill's 
pickers make an 85-pound lap; cards have 18-inch diameter 
coilers and 42-inch cans; drawing has 16x42-inch cans; 
roving frames have cone changeovers to allow 32 ounces 
on 10x5 packages; and spinning frames have been equipped 
with unique stop motions assuring uniformly full bobbins 
going to spoolers and looms. 

The mill has five pickers—four Saco-Lowell and one 


Opp blends its cotton and man-made fibers with Hunter weighing 
feeders. Some man-made fiber blends are spray-tinted on the 
opening line's feed table. 
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Kitson — each with two-blade beaters in the back sec- 
tion and Kirschner beaters in the front section. The auto- 
matically controlled Saco-Lowell pickers are fed through 


feed chutes and have blending reserves. The Kitson picker 


The use of pneumatic rack controls permits Opp to make 85-pound 
cotton picker laps. Pickers produce 445 pounds per hour and make 
16-ounce per yard cotton laps. 


All Opp cards have 18-inch diameter cans with a capacity of ap- 
proximately 30 pounds. Some of the cards have Swedish hardened- 
point wire clothing and some have metallic clothing. 


Opp’s 32 breaker and 32 finisher drawing deliveries run 70-grain 
sliver at 300 feet per minute. The frames have 16x42-inch cans 
holding some 28 pounds of sliver. 
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has a blending hopper on the back and is used for running 
man-made fibers and blends. 

All five pickers are equipped with Long pneumatic lap 
controls allowing the production of 85-pound cotton laps. 
On Arnel, the Kitson picker makes a 55-pound lap with 
pneumatic controls. The pickers are set up to produce 445 
pounds per hour on cotton. Laps weigh 16 ounces per 
yard. With the conventional type lap control racks the 
mill made 50-pound laps. Before the changeover the picker 
room ran three 61/,-hour shifts with opening and picker 
tenders mopping cards the remaining 14 hours per shift. 
Since making the change to big laps, the picker room runs 
only two shifts. Reduction in lap hauling and laying has 
saved the card tenders enough time to do their own mop- 
ping. 

Opp has 145 Whitin, Saco-Lowell and Mason cards..The 
cards are equipped with Saco-Lowell mechanical strippers 
and McDonough 18-inch coilers. Card cans have a 30-pound . 
capacity. Card tenders run 73 cards. Cards produce a 70- 
grain sliver, are stripped three times per shift, net 9.2 
pounds per hour, are ground on-a 400-hour schedule and 
have conventional wire clothing. Some of Opp’s cards have 
Swedish hardened point wire which requires a light grind- 
ing only once every three months. The mill also has a num- 
ber of cards with metallic wire. 


High Speed Drawing 


Several years ago the mill replaced all its old drawing 
with Whitin EvenDraft. The frames were said to be one of 
Whitin's first major installations of this model drawing. 
The 32 deliveries of breaker and 32 deliveries of finisher 
drawing runs at 300 feet per minute and has Pneumafil roll 
clearers. The 16x42-inch cans on the drawing frames hold 
some 28 pounds of sliver. A yardage counter puts a pre- 
determined length of sliver in the cans. Finisher drawing 
weighs 70 grains per yard. These frames can be modified 
to run 400 feet per minute. : 


Four Counts Roving 


Opp has 14 roving frames and makes four counts of 
roving—0.75, 1.00, 1.25 and 1.75—for all its spinning 
counts. All of the frames are Whitin Interdraft except one 
Whitin Long Draft frame used for running man-made 
fibers. The frames have 108 spindles and 10x5 packages 
holding some 26 ounces of stock. Two of the frames have 
been equipped experimentally with Whitin’s cone change- 
over. With no other changes whatever, these frames’ 10x5 
packages hold 32 ounces of stock. 7 

The flyer speed on all of Opp’s roving counts is 1,000 
r.p.m. The speed of the 11-inch front rolls for the four 
counts 1s: 


Hank Roving Front Roll Speed 


0.75 227 
1.00 196 
166 
1.75 135 


All of the roving frames have Pneumafil vacuum ends-down 
collectors and Pneumastop. 


Spinning 


Opp has a total of 26,596 spinning spindles with 15,268 
spindles on warp and 11,328 spindles on filling. The warp 
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frames have four-inch gauge, 214-inch rings, 91/-inch bob- 
bins and No. 1 flange rings. The average warp count made 
by the mill is 20s which runs at 9,400 r.p.m. spindle speed. 
Opp’s filling frames have 314-inch gauge, 15-inch rings, 
83/4-inch quills, and double flange rings. Average filling 
count is 18s, run at a spindle speed of 8,600 r.p.m. 

Except in special cases, all spinning at Opp is single 
creel. Counts of yarn spun from various hanks of roving are: 


Hank Roving Yarn Count 


0.75 up to 15s 

1.00 15s to 20s 

1.25 25s to 30s 

1.75 special double creel 
up to 25s 


Opp’s warp frames are doffed on cycles. The stop mo- 
tion, invented and built by one of the spinning room 
supervisors, stops warp frames on combination build when 
a specific diameter has been reached. The unit not only 
provides for a smooth frame-to-frame doffing cycle but also 
assures uniform packages for the company’s Barber-Colman 
spoolers. 

Applied to filling frames, the stop motion stops the 
frame at a specific position when the quills are full. Under 
or over-runs are eliminated: completely. A second stop 
motion lets the doffer pull the frame down but prevents 
too many wraps being put on the base of the quill. This 
feature assures a small and uniform number of wraps to 
be pulled off by battery fillers. The stop motion actually 
helps reduce mispicks and broken picks by causing the end 
of filling coming off the quill after it has been plugged 
in the battery to always be very near the tip. Use of the 
warp and filling stop motions has allowed increases in 
both spooler tender and battery filler production. 


Drills, Twills and Sateens 


The bulk of goods woven at Opp consists of drills, twills, 
sateens, bedford cords, soft-filled sheetings and Class B 
sheetings. The mill has 677 Draper cam looms whose 
width, model and speeds are: 


No. Looms Width Model Speed 
(inches) (p.p.m.) 
240 40 X-2 192 
180 40 ».4 182 
100 44 X-2 182 
157 50 X-2 172 


Opp uses Bennett-Rose filling boxes on its looms. The 
filling spinning frame doffer doffs into these boxes, places 
his number on the box and sends it to the weave room 
where it is mounted directly on the loom. Handling of 
filling is thus greatly reduced. Other advantages: of this 
method include reduction in filling contamination, im- 
proved battery filler efficiency since all quills are headed in 
the same direction, positive identification of filling frame 
and doffer in case anything is wrong with the doff, and 
virtual elimination of mixed filling. 

The current textile market is generally strong and ac- 
cording to F. M. Lyon, president of Opp, the company 
could do better as far as profits are concerned giving up 
any ideas of development of new fabrics and continue to 
make low-end goods as in the past. However, the com- 
pany had rather continue the work, spend money for re- 
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search and training, and thus prepare for a more diversified 
market. 

A good year in 1960 has been predicted for Opp and the 
textile industry. The company’s unfilled order position in 
December 1959 was reported to be greater than at any time 
since 1951. 


Man-made fibers are run on this Whitin Long Draft roving frame. 
Opp runs cotton roving on Whitin Interdraft frames. All frames 
have 10x5 packages. - 


J 

. 


Opp’s warp beam storage rack has counter-weighted extension arms 
for easy beam transfer to and from the hoist. 


Drills, twills, sateens, bedford cords, soft-filled sheetings and Class 
B sheetings are run on Opp’s 677 Draper X Model cam looms, 
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It's easy to imitate 


but hard to get the same results : 
MEADOWS anti-friction RING TWISTER | 


OUR ORIGINAL 
JUMBO TWISTER 


IVE years ago we engineered and pioneered the 
original completely anti-friction Ring Twister. 
Having rebuilt other peoples’ twisters for 25 years, 
we knew the weak spots and how to correct them... 
and we did. 


Some of our anti-friction features are now being 
copied. But we have a five-year lead in design, con- 
struction, adaptability and flexibility . . . and we 
plan to keep it that way. 


Other twisters can be run at high speeds, but have 
not attained the speeds together with the operating 


Visit us at | 190 Astor Ave., S.W. 
Phone us at Plaza 5-1663 
Write us at P. O. Box 10876 


IS STILL FIVE YEARS AHEAD OF THE FIELD 


efficiencies, nor the quality of production which 
Meadows supplies. | 


Meadows Twisters adapt readily to such unusual 
fibers as glass and paper, as well as combed or 
carded cotton; wool; rayon, nylon or other filament 
yarns and spun blends. | 


Many mills have shown appreciation of our leader- 
ship by adopting Meadows equipment, ‘and by bring- 
ing special problems to us for solution. Our pioneer- 
ing has proven itself, and the features of our ma- 
chines that are now being copied are proof of that! 


MEADOWS 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Established 193] 


ATLANTA 10, GEORGIA 
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The Designing Of Pile Fabrics 


PLUSH FABRICS HAVE MANY USES RANGING 
FROM UPHOLSTERY TO CLOTHING INNER LININGS 


By E. B. BERRY* 


Chapter 5 
The Mohair Weave 


HEN better pile anchorage is required than is found 
: in the 6-pick W tuft toy fur weave (discussed in 
Chapter 4) the 8-pick W tuft mohair weave is used. Fig. 25 


illustrates this weave, drawing-in draft and cross section. — 


In this case there is a pick inserted between the legs of 
two adjacent pile tufts. When a slippery fiber such as 
mohair is used and pressufe is applied from the pile 
surface, the two legs of adjacent tufts will not rub against 
each other as in the case of the toy fur weave. In order to 
get sufficient coverage with this weave more picks per inch 
are required because it takes four picks for each pile tuft. 
Cover factor enters the picture here and the necessary picks 
per inch, to obtain sufficient coverage, cannot lay side by side 
in a plane. In order to get the necessary picks per inch, the 
filling is put in two planes, one layer above the other. A 
‘tight backing yarn weaves with very little contraction 
(6% to 8%). A slack backing is then used to interlace 
the two planes of picks, and this will have a relatively high 
contraction (30% to 50%). The anchorage here is so good 


*Mr. Berry is an assistant professor in. the department of fabric development 
at North Carolina State College School of Textiles. 


8 PICK W TUFT 


| ODO EVEN | il Tl 


Fig. 25—The drawing in draft and cross section of an 8-pick W 
tuft mohair weave which provides better pile anchorage than is 
found in the 6-pick W tuft toy fur weave. 
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that even when a slippery fiber like mohair is used the fabric 
need not be coated on the back. 

The relationship of pile, bottom backing and top back- 
ing harness are the same as in the velour weave and for 
the same reason. Two adjacent pile ends are reeded in the 
same dent and for the same reason as was done in the toy 
fur weave. 

Sometimes, in order to obtain additional weight in the 
fabric, two tight backing ends are woven in place of the 
one shown in the weave. In this case no additional harness 
are necessary. The second end is drawn through the same 
heddle eye as the first tight backing end making a total 
of two ends per eye. | 

A loom set up to weave this fabric must have four pile 
harness: two for the pile ends that cross on pick four 
and two for the pile ends which cross on pick two. The 
weaving of alternate odd and even dents eliminates rows 
or ridges of pile’ from selvage to selvage which would 
occur if all dents were made to weave as odd or even. The 
ground weave is plain to prevent rolling of the pile tufts 
and: to allow the tight end to weave between the picks 
creating two horizontal planes of picks. 


Delivery Calculations 


Fig. 26 shows the cross section of a mohair plush weave. 
From an actual analysis of a fabric, a tuft measured .40” 
in the finished cloth, with 50 picks per inch. There is a 
pile tuft every four picks, so the finished delivery is: 


50 5.00 yards DELIVERY 


Shearing instructions for this type of fabric are different 
from either the velour or toy fur. Generally .005” is taken 
off in the greige and .010” is taken off in the finishing. 
The tuft then from the loom. would be .43.” (.40” aa 
005 +. .005” + .010” + .010”). A one-pick shrinkage 
from the loom to. finished cloth is assumed. The greige 
delivery will be: 


5.27 yards DELIVERY 


Commercial Standard 


Mohair pile fabrics are covered in CS-52-35,. The pur- 


Fig. 26—The cross section of a mohair plush weave with a pile tuft 
every four picks, 
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pose of this commercial standard is to establish standard 
specifications and methods of test for mohair upholstery 
fabrics for the guidance of producers, distributors and users, 
and to provide a uniform basis for guaranteeing quality 
through the use of labels or certification. 

Some requirements are as follows: 

Material of pile—100% genuine mohair. 

Tufts—Not less than 225 pile tufts to a square inch. 


Weight—Not less than 0.70 Ibs. of mohair per linear. 


yard, 54” wide, exclusive of selvages. - 
Finishing 

Following is a typical mohair plush flow chart: 

(1) Weave 

(2) Measure 

(3) Greige Inspect 

(4) Mend and Burl 

(5) Greige Storage 

(6) Greige Shear 

(7) Dye 

(8) Finish—wet-out, extract, mothproof, extract, tiger, 

dry, shear, brush, press 

(9) Condition or Humidify 

(10) Finish Inspect 

(11) Color Match 

(12) Roll and Wrap 

(13) Ship. 


Mohair pile is used for such things as furniture up- 
holstery and buffing rings in shoe repair shops. A unique 


| Lay —>|<— Lay | 


4 TOP SL. 

BOT SL. 

3 PILE 

WIRE 

LAY OF PILE ———o 


Fig. 27 & Fig. 27A—A method of weaving tufts that will lay in 
opposite directions. 
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PILE ON SLACK PICK 


Fig. 28 & Fig. 28A—An 8-pick W tuft weave with the pile tufts 


moved up one pick to weave on the “tight” pick. 


end use for the mohair fabric is listed under Boston Quarter- 
master Corp Specification No. 44-B. The fabric purchased 
under this specification is used on the underside of skis 
used by our ski troopers. | | 

This specification reads in part, “Pile shall be given a 
permanent panne finish with the pile laying in warpwise 
direction so that the finished climber will offer resistance 
to backward motion.—Pile shall be so panned that the set 
of the pile shall not change through constant wetting of 
cloth.—Pile shall be 100% Mohair.—Pile tufts per square 
inch not less than 282.’’ The 8-pick W tuft weave is used 
for this fabric. Mohair pile is used for its resiliance and 
durability. 


Dyeing Of Mohair 


A medium quality mohair fabric will generally be woven 
with all natural yarns at the loom and union piece dyed. 
The top quality mohairs for home and pullman or airplane 
seat coverings will generally have a dyed cotton warp and 
filling. In many cases it will be sulphur dyed black or a 
naphthol maroon (because there is no good sulphur red). 
Such fabrics then are still piece dyed by using acid colors 
to dye the pile only. In this case the dyeing is much more 
resistant to fading and crocking. Such mohair fabrics are 
extremely vulnerable to moth attack, and when used in the 
home may have to be mothproofed due to customer de- 
mands. It is advisable to use a chemical which will render 
the mohair fiber inedible to moths rather than render the 
fiber poisonous so that it will kill the larvae after they have 
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eaten it. In the latter case the larvae will be destroyed but 
so will the fabric. On very deep shades it is rather difficult 
to obtain a good mothproofing job. The mohair fiber is 
similar to a blotter in that it can absorb just so much dye 
and mothproofing agent. Ifthe shade is deep, the fiber will 
be saturated with dye and.cannot receive the necessary 


| 


amount of mothproofing agent to give sufficient moth | 


protection. 

In most cases the guarantee for mothproofing of uphol- 
stery fabrics is very broad. It covers the replacing of the 
damaged fabric, as well as the labor to reupholster the 
chair or other furniture. It is possible for the mill to pur- 
chase an insurance policy to cover such loss due to moth 
damage. An alternate plan is to put away a reserve in cash 
for each yard sold. This special fund is used to cover claims 
made against the mill due to larva infestation. 

Pressing is important in this finish. The fabric is rather 
thick with a fairly high pile. When 50 to 60 yards are 
rolled, without pressing, the roll is spongy, and will “'tele- 
scope’ in shipping. Pressing will help make a more solid 
roll that will not be damaged in transit. 


Variations 


There are two basic variations of plush: 


(a) Pile lay is all in the same direction when it is pressed. 
It is possible to weave tufts that will lay in opposite direc- 
tions. Fig. 27 and Fig. 27A show how this is accomplished. 
Shown is only one dent of each. It can be woven on a loom 
equipped with a jacquard head having the background pile 
lay in one direction, and the figure woven to have the pile 
lay in the opposite direction. The use of stationary pile 
gauge wires help in the weaving of this fabric, These wires 
are approximately 26 inches long and are attached to a 
bracket in the center of the loom. They go through stabilator 
heddles which are mounted on the first harness frame. 
This frame does not move. The wires are drawn through 
the reed and extend, about three to four inches into the 
cloth. The height of the wires govern the pile height and 
the pile delivery change gear must be calculated to give 
the correct delivery. If too much yarn is fed, the wires are 
of no value; if too tight, the wires will be bent sideways, 
and may make ridges in the cloth, as well as rub the reed. 

(b) In the regular 8 pick W tuft, all the pile tufts 
weave on the so-called “slack” pick. By moving the pile 
tufts up one pick, it is possible to have them weave on the 
‘tight’’ pick. Fig. 28 and Fig. 28A show this weave. A 
pile gauge wire is used here. Since each pile end delivers 
the same amount of yarn, when the tuft is made on the 
tight pick it will appear longer and create a different effect 
in the cloth as when it is woven on the slack pick. This 
different effect can be made into stripes, checks or even 
into a jacquard design. 


1958 Wool Carpet And Rug Statistics 
Show 2% Decline From 1954 Totals 


During 1958, adjusted value added by manufacture in 
the wool carpet and rug industry amounted to $181 million, 
a decrease of 2% from 1954, according to preliminary re- 
sults obtained from the 1958 Census of Manufactures con- 
ducted by the Bureau of the Census, Department of Com- 
merce, Average employment in the industry showed a de- 
crease of 17% from 1954 to 1958 to a total of 25.1 thous- 
and employees in 1958. 
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Laurel HY DROCOP 
and 3B SOFTENER 


These Laurel gvality products have long 

been recognized as the leaders in the field 

of knitting yarn conditioning and lubrication. 

If you have not tried them on your‘yarns, 

check these advantages to see how you Can achieve 
that “‘something extra’ which will put 

your yarns well up front in the sales parade! 


Laurel HY DROCOP and 3B SOFTENER 

. . . lubricate the yarn and insure smooth running 
and even stitches with a resulting 
better garment. 


. . give a softer, better cone which 
duces the number of pulls and sloughs 


oft the cones. 


. condition the yarn which results in 
a stronger yarn with less breaks. 

. provide equally satisfactory results 
on natural, bleached or dyed yarns. 

. €ause no odor or color changes, and 
need not be scoured out of the goods. 


provide excellent results on all nat- 
ural, synthetic and blended spun yarns 
( particularly cotton, wool, worsted. 
Cashmere and Orlon). 


. are readily removed from the cloth 
in a regular scour or boil-off and will 
not interfere with any subsequent dyeing, bleach- 
ing or finishing process. 

. are easily prepared for use and form 
stable emulsions which are applied to 
the yarn from emulsion troughs or any 
standard coning or winding machine. 


Why not put these advantages to work for 
YOU? Write us today for generous 
samples and detailed working instruc- 
tions. Our experienced representatives ° 
are also available to discuss your specific 


problems. Write TODAY while you think of it 


Should you prefer a blend of shese two 
Laurel quality products, we recommend 
Laurel Softener 3BH. Sample on request. 


OVER 
30 YEARS 
OF SERVICE 


Laurel 


SOAP MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 


TIOGA, THOMPSON & ALMOND STS. « PHILA. 34, PA. 


Paterson, N.J. Chattanooga, Tenn, 


Warehouses: 
Charlotte, N.C. Greenville, 
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-NO DISMANTLING e NO UNGEARING 


ELECTRIC 
PRECISION ALIGNING KIT EASY FAST 


WILL LINE AND LEVEL ROLL-BEAM STANDS AND ROLLS TO A TOLERANCE OF .005” 


Use on any Power Pack 
7 110 to 6 volt 
Drafting. 
3 Two Brackets. 
Simply Two aligning 
raise one | 
wires. 
on each Electric 
stand. Micrometer. 
SIMPLE 
ACCURATE 


No experience necessary 
to operate. 


About one hour to 
align one 
spinning frame. 


Have smoother 
turning rolls. 


Cut down chatter— 
vibration. 


Make all bearings 
carry their share 
of the load. 


IT’S RUGGED IN DESIGN 
SIMPLE TO OPERATE © 


Photo shows Micro-Electric Aligning system in place with operator making 
a “Level Check.” The line drawing above shows the Kit parts positions. 


IT’S INEXPENSIVE—for Better Maintenance ... PRECISE... EASY... FAST 
WRITE US AND ASK FOR A DEMONSTRATION 


Telephone UNiversity 5-8556 
FLUTED ROLLS FOR SPINNING FLYER FRAMES © COMBERS e DRAWING & LAP MACHINES e NYAF 
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Providing Electrical Control 


By P. K. RYDER* 


FWNHERE are three basic functions of the control system 
‘3 of a dual fuel fired burner: (1) to safeguard the in- 
stallation against a pressure vessel explosion or burnout; 
(2) to safeguard the installation against a fuel explosion 
in the furnace; and (3) to regulate the operation of the 
burner for the desired thermal output, efficiently. These 
three basic functions are petformed by a variety of electro- 
mechanical devices, all interwoven into a control system that 
can be a relatively simple ‘‘off-on” system or as intricate 
and complex as today’s needs demand. 

To illustrate a simple control system, I would like to tell 
you a story about Joe, who was the proud operator of an oil 
burner. He took great pride in his burner and its part in his 
plant's over-all operation. This particular burner. was a 
standard type of machine which had a motor driven fan 
for combustion air, a pump to provide oil pressure, a gas 
pilot ignition assembly, and an oil shut-off valve. It was 
electrically wired as is illustrated in Fig. 1. 


SUPPLY 


Fig. 1—Electrical wiring system is used on standard type boilers 
with a motor driven fan for combustion air, a pump to provide oil 
pressure, a gas pilot ignition assembly, and an oil shut-off valve. 


In the morning when he threw on the switch, the motor 
started, the pilot lighted, and the oil valve opened, all 
simultaneously, His burner was then in operation for the 
day, being manually regulated to provide the necessary 
steam for production. 

Joe was sort of a gadgéteer and, noting that his burner 
lit off very poorly in the morning, elected to connect a 
switch in series with the ignition and the fuel valve so 
that each time he started the burner, he could program each 
step. When he closed the main switch, the fan and pump 
motor started. When he was satisfied that he had fuel and 
air available and ready for firing, he closed the ignition 
switch which turned on the pilot. After checking to insure 
that he had an adequate pilot flame to reliably light off the 
main fuel, he closed the switch which energized the main 
valve and the burner lit off smoothly. To conserve gas, he 
opened the switch to shut the gas flame off, after allowing 
the main flame to become stabilized. The burner then con- 


*Combustion Contro]l Division, Electronics Corp. of America, presented at 
the 1959 A.I.E.B. conference on electrical equipment at Charlotte, N. C. 
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For Small Dual Fuel Boilers 


tinued to operate as long as Joe left the main switch 
closed. 


More Automatic 


Joe was down at the local hobby shop one day where he 
saw a little motor driven switch assembly which he felt he 
could adapt to his burner to make it a little more automatic. 
He connected it as is shown in Fig, 2. Now when the main 
switch was closed, the timing motor started and the burner 
motor started. After a pre-determined time, the switch to 
the ignition closed and the pilot flame was established. 

Subsequently, the switch to the main fuel valve closed 
and the main burner lit off. After sufficient time had elapsed 
to allow the main burner flame to stabilize, the ignition 
switch opened and shut off the pilot flame. The timer motor 
then stopped and permitted the burner to continue firing 
until such time as Joe shut off the main power. 

Joe was called on the carpet by his boss on several occa- 
sions, for now that he had more or less automatic operation, 
he had. time to read comic books and other. similar type 
publications and neglected to shut off his burner as the 
steam pressure built up to the point where the safety valve 
tripped. It made such a racket that the boss admonished 
Joe to take care of his job with more diligence. 


Safety Valve 


Joe then went back to the hobby shop and procured a 
pressure-operated switch which he connected into the con- 
trol system. This switch had a normally closed pair of con- 
tacts which opened at a pre-set steam pressure. The contacts 
re-closed when the pressure dropped again to a pre-set 
point. Joe really had it made now. For all practical purposes, 
the burner would start by itself, would maintain steam 
pressure in the boiler within certain acceptable limits, and 
required little attention. | 

Everything went fine, however, until one day the bottled 
gas tank which supplied the gas pilot was exhausted. The 
burner attempted to start up in a normal manner and yet 


SUPPLY 


Fig. 2—To make the boiler operation more automatic, the gad- 
geteer wired a motor driven switch assembly into the control 
circuit, 
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Gears and Chain Drives 
a Card Flat Stand Driving Brackets 


s Standard items are shipped 
ee from stock the same day 
order is received. 


Ask for Catalog—please specify your make mochinery. 


| HARLEY MITCHAM & CO. 


Be (formerly Mitcham & Co.) 
#4 N. Marietta St.—P. O. Box 271 

Gastonia, N. C. 

“24 Phone University 5-8547 


NORTH TRYON AT TENTH STREET, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Here’s the perfect combination for travelers—the 
drive-in, free parking convenience of a motel, plus 
downtown location and all the comforts and ele- 
gance that only a modern hotel can afford. Caro- 
lina’s newest and most modern — 160 rooms of 
sheer luxury. Telephone EDISON 2-3121. 


hearth and EMBERS 


The Country’s finest steak restaurant. Prime 
Western Steaks, Chops and Seafood Specialties 
charcoal broiled and served to your table on glow- 
ing embers. Heaping Salads, Butter-drenched 
Idaho Potatoes, and Hot Garlic Bread. Gourmet 
to match. 


found no means of ignition. The oil pump pumped oil 
into the combustion chamber until Joe had a tremendous 
mess on his hands and no steam. He was actually quite 
lucky, for if the combustion chamber had been hot, the 
main fuel would have been ignited by the hot firebricks 
explosively, causing extensive damage to the entire installa- 
tion and extended loss of production. After he had cleaned 
up the situation and got his plant back into operation, Joe 
went back to the hobby shop and purchased a so-called 
“magic eye.”” This he wired into his control circuit as indi- 
cated in Fig. 3 : 


Add Timer Switch 


At the same time, he added another switch to his timer 
assembly, whose contacts were in parallel with the switch 
in the magic eye. This new timer switch was normally closed 
at the start. The sequence of operation which occurred now 
when Joe threw the main switch was that power passed 
down through the limit switch and started the timer assem- 
bly, it continued down through the new switch on the 
timer assembly and started the motor, After a sufficient 
time elapsed, the switch to the pilot assembly closed, the 


pilot flame became ignited, and subsequently, the main fuel 


valve was energized. 

After a short period of time, the new switch on the 
timer opened, and continued operation of the burner from 
this point on depended upon the magic eye ‘seeing’ the 
fire. Again, the pilot burner was shut off after the main 
burner flame had become stabilized. 

Joe really had it easy now for, in the event that the main 
burner failed to light off on a normal start up, the instant 
that the new switch on the timer assembly opened, 
entire burner would be de-energized, and too, if the fire 
went out fér any reason during a normal operating period, 
the magic eye would shut is the entire burner. You can 
see from the circuit that the burner would start and stop 


automatically each time that the pressure limit switch closed 


and opened its contacts. Also, Joe’s boss could not call him 
down for blowing the safety valve, for he had a device 
which would protect his boiler against over pressure; he 
could not be called down for making a mess of the boiler 
room in a manner similar to the occasion when the bottled 
gas tanks ran dry; and he had provided a certain degree 
of flame failure. 


Electronic Control Systems 


If you examine this control circuit for a moment, you 


Fig. 3—-After making a tremendous mess by pumping fuel into 
the combustion chamber when the pilot light was not operating, 
the gadgeteer installed a magic eye in his boiler control circuit. 
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will find that, basically, it is identical to the control circuit 
offered by electronic burner flame safeguard control sys- 
tems today. Obviously, this simple control circuit would 
not be acceptable today because of its incompleteness; 
however, by the addition of self-checking circuitry, pilot 
. proving, manual reset latchout switch, interlock circuits, 
modulator control, alarm switching, prepurge and postpurge 
programming, we can in fact develop a control system equal 
to those engineered today. 

Basic burner control circuit functions can be further 
analyzed by referring to the block diagram, Fig. 4, and by 
discussing a sample operating sequence of a burner equipped 
with a control system equal to today’s accepted standards. 

When a call for burner operation is initiated, a check is 
made through all safety limit switches, the operating con- 
trols and the fuel-air interlocks to insure that all starting 
conditions are satisfactory. The blower or burner: motor is 
then energized to purge out the combustion chamber and 
boiler passes prior to the moment that the pilot flame is 
turned on. After a sufficient purge (four air transfers of 
the entire volume is an accepted rule of thumb), the pilot 
flame is established and must be detected by the pilot flame 
detector at a point out in the combustion chamber where 
rcliable ignition of the main flame is assured. 


Main Flame Ignition 


With a satisfactory pilot flame at hand, the automatic 
fuel valve is opened and the main flame established. The 
period following is termed “trial for ignition of main 
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Fig. 4—This block diagram shows a modern control system used in 
small boilers, Basic burner control circuit functions can be analyzed 
by use of the diagram. 


flame.’ At the end of this short period, the flame detector 
must detect the fact that the main flame has been estab- 
lished. Subsequently, the pilot flame is turned off. after 


allowing sufficient time for the main flame to become 


stabilized. 

The flame modulating portion of a burner control system 
is responsible for regulating the size of the flame to main- 
tain an even pressure or temperature in the boiler. To attain 
safer and smoother lightoffs, the modulating equipment is 
driven to the low fire position prior to each start up and 


holds the burner at that firing rate until after the burner 


flame has become stabilized. 
In the event that any safety limit switch or operating 


FOR ABSOLUTE ACCURATE BUFFING OF SPINNING ROLLS 
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Enquiries to — 


3 Hammond Street 
Greenville, S. C. 


DRONSFIELD’S ROLL GRINDING MACHINE NO. 270: 
WITH HYDRAULIC TRAVERSE 


Friction Driving Attachment No. 269 for use with Grinding 
Machine No. 0. 


This attachment has been designed for holding and driving 
rollers fitted with ball or needle bearings (without removing 
the shells) whilst being ground on the Dronsfield’s Roller 
Grinding Machine No. 270. 


Messrs. Cotton-McCauley & Co. Inc. ond 


188 Main Street 
Pawtucket, R. I. 


DRONSFIELD BROTHERS LIMITED — ATLAS WORKS —- OLDHAM, ENGLAND 
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New 
Economy 
for the 
Weave 
Room 


Rhoads new Twin-Check Straps give: better 
checking and boxing. You get a smooth check 
with wear distributed evenly. Service life is: 
increased. Rhoads Twin-Checks are pre- 
stretched — they require little or no adjustment. 
Made of Rhoads finest Tannate Leather in per- 
fectly matched endless lengths. For quotations 
or literature, write J. E. RHOADS & SONS, 
2100 West 11th St., Wilmington 99, Delaware. 


Since 1702... Pioneers in Textile Leather 


For service on Dry Cans 
and 30” Slasher Cylinders 


Type LJSP with Syphon Elbow 


1. Support rods carry all the real | 


weight. Sealing assembly “floats” 
freely inside. 2. Seals without pack- 
ing—needs no lubrication or ad- 
justing. 3. Syphon elbow replaces 
clumsy curved syphon pipe with 
two Straight pipes, passes right 
through joint. 4 Assembly plate 
holds parts in place when head is 
removed. 


Write for Catalog J-2002 


Shows Johnson Joints for all needs, on 
dry cans, print cans, calenders, com- 
pressive shrinkage ranges, 5’ and 7’ 


cotton slashers, etc. 


THE JOHNSON CORPORATION 
810 Wood St., Three Rivers, Mich. 
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control registers an abnormal condition, or if any fuel-air 
interlock is not satisfied, the burner cannot be started. If the 
abnormal condition arises during a regular operating period, 


the burner will be shut off immediately. 


Should the pilot flame fail to be detected by the pilot 
flame detector, the main fuel valve is not energized. By the 
same token, if the pressure of the main flame is not detected 
by the main flame detector at the end of the trial for ignition 
period, the entire burner is shut off and latched out on 
safety. Should the main flame fail or go out for any -reason 
during a normal firing period, the control system again will 
shut off the burner immediately and: latch it out in a manner 
which requires manual reset prior to restarting. 


Burner Control Inventory 


Let us take inventory of the various component devices 

that are used in today’s burner control systems: 

A. Limit Switches—generally consist of pressure or tem- 
perature actuated switches, thermal over-current de- 
vices, and water level controls. The pressure and : 
temperature actuated devices have adjustable cutout 
limits and also adjustable differentials which regulate 
the cut in point. Thermal overcurrent devices are 
standard electrical overload releases. Water level con- 
trols fall into two basic types—float type and probe 
type—that are installed to open their switch when 
the water level falls below a pre-set level. Generally, 
there is combined with the low water cut-off, a water 
feed control system to maintain the boiler water level 
within the proper operating limits. 

B. Operating Controls—generally consist of air or liquid 
thermostats and pressure actuated switches. There are 
a great variety of specialized types of operating con- 
trols now marketed for precise control of burner 
operation. 

C. Fuel-Air Interlocks—include gas and oil pressure 
actuated switches, fuel temperature switches, air flow 
proving switches, and position indicator switches. All 
types of static and differential pressure, centrifugal 
and electromagnetic switches are utilized to prove the 
presence of adequate air flow. Mechanically actuated, 
position indicator switches attached to linkage arms, 
valves, hinged assemblies, breeching dampers and air 
louvres, prove that the various devices are in proper 
position at startup and during normal firing periods. 

D. Fuel Shut-off Valves—guard all fuel entry points into 
the combustion chamber. Those generally used on 
small dual fired burners consist of solenoid, air oper- 
ated, or motor driven globe or gate type valves. 
There have been many progressive modifications in 
valve designs these last few years which is encour- 
aging, for judging from a review of various tab- 
ulations of basic causes of firebox explosions set 
down by insurance groups, the greatest single factor 
is the lack of a positive shut-off of all fuel entry 
points to the boiler. . | 

E. Electronic Flame Monitoring Detectors—comprise the 
following: 

(1) Phototubes: have been used extensively to moni- 
tor oil flames. Phototubes will permit current 
flow and subsequent flame relay operation when 
light strikes the cathodes of the tube. They are 
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not generally suitable for detecting gas Hames as 
there is not sufficient light energy propogated by 
these blue flames. 

Flame Rods: depend on the ability of a gas 
flame to conduct minute electrical’ current, for 


their operation. Flame rods are frequently difh- 


cult to install and maintain for they are subject 
to burning off and becoming dirty from their 
environment. For many years, however, flame 
rods were the only known commercial method 
of instantly detecting the presence or absence 
of a gas flame and as such, they have served the 
industry reasonably well. 
Photoconductive Cells: are known as semi-con- 
ductors. The active element most widely used is 
lead sulphide (PbS). This material has the 
property of decreasing in electrical resistance 
when exposed .to radiation of certain wave 
lengths, and of increasing in resistance when 
such radiation is removed. It is most sensitive 
to radiation in the infra-red portion of the 
spectrum. 

It has been determined that the radiation. in- 
tensity of any flame ts continually fluctuating 
at frequencies ranging from one to several hun- 
dred cycles per second. This rate of change of 
intensity is dependent primarily on the type of 
fuel burned and the flame characteristics 

It can be seen, therefore, that the fluctuating 
infra-red radiation of a pilot or main flame will 


(4) 


cause a continual variation in the electrical re- 
sistance of the cell. This variation in resistance 
is utilized by the electronic amplifier of the 
control to trigger the pull-in of the flame relay. 

Incandescent refractory is also a source of 
infra-red radiation. Such radiation is of constant 
intensity, however, being dependent upon fe- 
fractory tempetature. The inherent difference be- 
tween flame and refractory radiation makes it 
possible for the electronic circuit to discriminate 
between the two. This type of control is de- 
signed to respond to infra-red radiation fluctuat- 
ing at a rate of approximately ten cycles per 
second. The circuit does not respond to radia- 
tion of constant intensity. | 

Steady-state infra-red radiation, received from 
incandescent refractory, should be avoided when 
installing a scanner. As indicated previously, 
infra-red radiation causes the cell resistance to 
decrease, A cell viewing a flame and incandes- 
cent refractory background will suffer some loss 
in sensitivity due to the lowering of its resist- 
ance from the steady refractory radiation. .This 
loss in sensitivity of the cell, while not causing 
an unsafe condition, could result in nuisance 
shutdowns if refractory being viewed is sufh- 


clently high in temperature. 


Ultra-Violet and Photo-Multiplier Tubes: these 
newly applied flame monitoring devices, design- 
ed to detect the presence or absence of ultra- 
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How Long Will a 
Lubri-Cased Ring Last? 


Kluttz Lubri-Cased Rings have been in service over three 
years and none has yet been turned. Few show signs of 
serious wear. And .-. . because Lubri-Casing protects the 
exposed lower portion of the ring against rust and corrosion 
_. . you are assured at least double that service from every 
Kluttz Lubri-Cased Ring and probably many years more. 


Long ring life is only one of this ring’s many advantages. 
Higher spindle speeds, full speed break-ins and longer 
traveler life give higher production and make the Kluttz 
Lubri-Cased Ring supreme in the field. 

And they cost no more than ordinary rings. 


As shown at Booth 754 ATMA Exhibition 
Atlantic City, May 23-27 


*Trade Name—Potented 


“KLUTTZ RINGS, INC. Gostonc 


Representatives: Thomas H. Watson, Maiden, N. C. @ Hugh K. Smith, West Point, Ga. 
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“What You Want When You Want It” 


+e 
4 
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PERUVIAN 
COTTON 


Tanguis Pima 


Karnak 
WONALANCET COMPANY 


3240 Peachtree Road, N. E., Atlanta, Georgio 
and 128 Burke Street, Nashua, New Hampshire 


KEN TEX 


Custom Mode 

@ Precision gouged 

® Bark or Chrome 
Tanned Leather 


@ Absolute Uniformity 


With 25 years’ experience and en- 
gineering know-how in the »ro- 
duction of precision built Textile 
Aprons, you can depend on us for 
better aprons ... sure fit... 
quicker delivery . . . lower prices. 
We are world’s largest exclusive 
producer of Leather Aprons. Write 
for free samples. 


HUGH WILLIAMS & COMPANY, TORONTO, CANADA—CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVE 
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violet radiation in the flame spectrum, hold 
promise of improved performance on burner 
installations where, because of extremely high 
refractory temperatures, other types of flame de- 
tectors become difhcult to apply. 

F. Programming Controls—are essentially the heart of 
the control system. To the programming control are 
connected all the limit switches, operating controls 
and interlock. From the programming control the 
burner motor, pilot assembly, main fuel valves and 
alarm are powered. It contains the flame detector 
electronic amplifier circuit and also the switching for 
the modulator assembly, The programmer provides 
all the switching and timed sequencing necessary to 
properly program the burner start up cycle. All this, 
designed around safe fail U.L. and F. M. approved 
circuits, and of suitable construction for the environ- 
ment they are subject to. The majority of program- 
ming controls manufactured today are designed with 
plug-in chassis to facilitate field servicing. 


Burner Control Design 


The design of the burner control circuit takes into con- 
sideration first, the requirements of the particular installa- 
tion to assure performance in the manner desired, and 
second, to comply with a variety of regulations that pertain 
to this type of equipment. Codes, regulations, recommended 
practices, industry standards, etc., have been developed to 
insure that the safety of a fuel burning installation is not 
left to chance. It is always sound practice and generally 
mandatory to specify that controls and other devices that 
make up a burner control system be approved by insurance 
underwriters testing. laboratories such as U.L., F.M., 
F.1.A., etc., and that the over-all system be acceptable to the 
insurance underwriter responsible for the particular job. 

It has been common practice in past years to assemble 
and wire the control system on the job. Today, the rule is to 
have the complete control system assembled in a cabinet, 
pre-wired, tested, and delivered to the job with only a 
minimum amount of field wiring required, 


A well-designed and manufactured product is only half 


the job done. Accurate installation of the right components 


for the job, together with on-the-spot field know-how, test- 
ing, and operator training completes the picture. One with- 
out the other frequently insures that a job is less safe than 
one with no safety equipment at all. It is encouraging to 
note the amount of effort and expense being put forth by 
the industry as a whole for the better training of installation 
and service-maintenance men. | 


Erwin Mills Establishes Scholarships 
At N. C. State School Of Textiles 


Two scholarships, each valued at $500 annually, have 
been established in the School of Textiles at North Carolina 
State College by Erwin Mills. The awards will be known as 
the Erwin Mills Textile Scholarships. Applicants must be 
high school graduates and must take the scholastic aptitude 
test given by the College Entrance Examination Board at 
Princeton, N. J. The awards are not restricted by the com- 
pany but it hopes that sons and daughters of Erwin em- 
ployees will apply for the scholarships in their respective 
high schools. 
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An Answer To Ductwork Corrosion Problems 


FIBERGLASS REINFORCED PLASTIC PIPING 
PROVIDES A NEW APPROACH TO AN OLD PROBLEM 


SOLUTION to corrosion problems in slasher room 
ductwork has been found in the use of fiberglass re- 
 inforced plastic piping. Developed by Benray Incorporated 
of Charlotte, this new type ductwork is similar to the ma- 
terial used in plastic-bottom boats and furniture. It is made 
of a composition of polyester resins and fiberglass, and it 
can be molded into virtually any shape, size or form. 
Completely resistant to corrosion, the material is expected 
to find any number of applications in the textile industry. 
The initial textile application has been its use in the 
manufacture of custom ductwork for four slashers at Springs 
Cotton Mills, Fort Mill, S. C. The first installation, a trial 
section of the fiberglass duct tied right in with an installa- 
tion of stainless steel duct, was made in March 1959. 
Prior to that time Benray had been primarily a producer 
of ‘specialty items made of the material. Springs Cotton 
Mills had been interested in exploring the possibility of 
using plastic ductwork, and approached Benray with the 
idea. Three months after the test length had been installed, 
Springs came through with its first order, and has since 


replaced all its stainless steel ductwork on the four slashers 
at Fort Mill. 


_How Does It Compare? 


In comparison with metals used in ductwork, Benray’'s 
fiberglass reinforced plastic is said to offer the following 
advantages: 

(1) resistance to corrosion 

(2) permanency 

(3). insulative qualities 

(4). lack of static electricity 

(5) ease of erection and maintenance 

The composition of the resins used in making the duct- 
work can be varied to withstand corrosive effects of any 
mill atmospheric condition, Benray reports, The material 
can be molded into any diameter from 11/4 inches to 60 
inches; in thicknesses ranging from flexible to rigid; and 


with Reeves Bros. Inc. as manager of 


in any desired lengths: (standard sections are molded in 5Y/- 
foot lengths). Duct for the Springs installation ranges in 


_ thicknesses from ;4. to 14 inches with an average diameter 


of 30 inches. It has a flex strength of 30,000 p.s.i., a tensile 
strength of 50,000 p.s.i. Springs reports that it has found 
the ductwork completely impervious to heat and water, 
and that it is easier to clean than metal. 

Benray fabricates the material at its Charlotte plant. 
Installation is said to be simple enough to permit mills to 
do their own erecting, thus’ permitting them to schedule 
their own complete installation at periods most convenient 
for them. Complete assembly kits are provided by Benray. 

To further the material's application | 
in the textile industry, Benray has ap- 
pointed Joe C. Cobb as sales manager. 
Cobb has been prominent in the textile 
industry since 1928. Until 1957 he was 


its Osage Division at Bessemer City, 
N. C., and the Bishopville Finishing 
Division at Bishopville, §. C. Prior to 
that he was vice-president in charge of 
cotton and synthetic manufacturing divisions of Pacific 
Mills. He resigned from Reeves Bros. in 1957 to devote 


Cobb 


. hts tume to real estate interests in the Charlotte area. 


Cobb foresees a number of textile applications for fiber- 
glass plastic, especially in wet finishing operations. AI- 
though production to date has been devoted solely to slasher 
exhaust ducts, Cobb points out that Benray is equipped to 
make slasher hoods; non-staining boxes for handling wet 
and chemically treated fabrics (also inserts for existing 
metal or wooden boxes); J-type boxes; scrays; non-cor- 
rosive tubing for handling fabrics; yarn boxes for dye in 
conditioning ovens, etc. 

Costwise the fiberglass plastic material is competitive 
with metals now being used, in some cases being even more 
economical depending on individual requirements — i.e., 
sizes, flexibility, joints, elbows, etc. 


Veil-Spraying Offers Many Decorative Effects 


SING inexpensive, readily available spraying cquip- 
U ment, vinyl plastic in the form of a liquid dispersion 
can be applied to fabrics to obtain unusual decorative effects, 
according to Flexible Products Co., Marietta, Ga. 

The technique, known as veil-spraying, results in a ran- 
dom line or a spatter pattern, depending on the spray head 
used, which may be varied widely in density, width, thick- 
ness, continuity and general texture. The detail is controlled 
by the viscosity and flow properties of the compound, and 
by the adjustments of the spray gun. On heating in the 
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range of 310-450° F. the plastic fuses to the fabric in a 
permanent pattern that can withstand washing and dry 
cleaning, and can be ironed on the “wrong” side. Colors 
of any shade, including metallic, may be used. Additional 
interest can be obtained by sprinkling Metalflake on the 
pattern before fusion to give a glitter effect. 

Many fabric applications are being developed to take 
advantage of these decorative effects as well as the increased 
durability imparted to the fabric without sacrificing hand, 
drape, or breathability. Among these are: drapery and cur- 
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New construction, with center strength plies of special syn- 
thetic duck. Combines great strength, flexibility and little 
stretch, with smooth, Vibrationless operation so necessary 
to today’s high speed, heavy duty frames. 

Furnished endless to your size, or in roll stock for vul- 
canizing on your machines. 


THE RUNNING MATE OF SUPERFLEX CONER BELTING 
Write for Details 


TON-TEX CORPORATION 


31 Columbus Ave., Englewood, New Jersey 


=. BOSTON, MASS. 
10 E. Wendover Ave. z 51 Sleeper St. 
Serving Industry Over a Quarter Century 


| 
can't anchor... 


DIRT FILM breaks up on contact with Cindet suds. 
‘The particles ride up inside the bubbles +— cannot 
anchor -—— literally sail away via your suction or mop 
pick-up. The job is easier —- the surface is cleaner. 
Dilute in lots of water — hard water makes no dif- 
ference. Use on any kind of flooring - a any surface 
that can stand plain water. 


epentahle 


For free sanitary survey 
of your premises ask 
your Dolge service man 


WESTPORT, CONNECTICUT 
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tain fabrics; upholstery and slip-cover fabrics; tickings; 
outerwear fabrics; lingerie; robes; glove fabrics; spreads; 
lampshade fabrics; linings; and wall coverings. 

Veil-sprayed vinyl dispersions are applied with hand- 
| operated or automatic spray guns equipped with decorator 
heads, Although the detail made by a single head is an 
abstract swirl (or spatter), a repetitive, reproducible pat- 
tern can be developed by the use of multiple spray heads. 
The heads can be arranged in a variety of ways for different 
pattern effects. The spray area can be made large or small, 
by moving the head away from the fabric or closer to it. 
This movement can be carried out while the spray process 
is in progress, producing an alternately large and small 
design. The spray heads can be arranged in groups and can 
be made to reciprocate or to rock back and forth. 

The amount of material used varies with the design and 
averages 0.5-1 ounces /square yard. Coating speeds can be as 


high as 100 yards per minute. 


Usually the spray application can be integrated into 
present operations of printing or finishing without difficulty, 
it is reported. In some cases, however, it may be necessary 
to provide for somewhat higher temperatures than those 
available with present equipment. Electric or gas-fired 
radiant infra-red heaters are a useful tool for this. 

Flexible Products’ Wilflex vinyl dispersion compounds are 
said to feature: unlimited colors; excellent adhesion for most 
materials; excellent wear resistence; inherent flexibility; fast- 
ness to cleaning, light or other deterioration; any desired 
degree of hardness or softness of hand may be obtained; 
may be foamed to increase three-dimensional effect or thin- 
ned to lay almost flush with substrate; and they are fire- 
resistant. 


N. C. State College Eotabliches 
Department Of Textile Technology 


A department of textile technology has been established 


- in the School of Textiles at North Carolina State College 


through the merger of the departments of fiber and yarn 
technology and fabric development. 

Prof. B. B, Grover, who headed the department of fiber 
and yarn technology, is head of the new department. Prof. 
B. L. Whittier, head of the department of fabric develop- 


ment, stepped down last year to devote his full time te 


teaching. 

Prof. D. S. Hamby is to co-ordinate new curriculum 
activities for the department and that work has already 
begun in the establishment of new courses and programs 
to be started. The course and curriculum revisions are only 
one of several progressive steps to keep the School of Tex- 
tiles ahead in the field of textile education. 


Alabama Mill Men To Meet April 20-22 


The Alabama Textile Manufacturers Association wil! 
hold its 22nd annual meeting April 20-22 at Buena Vista 
Hotel, Biloxi, Miss. The meeting will get underway Thurs- 
day morning, April 21, with a meeting of the nominations 
and resolutions committees. 

The first business session will feature presentation of 
safety trophies to winners in the association's 1959 safety 
contest. Featured also will be the following committee ac- 
tivity reports: Cotton Policy, Otha Nivens, Avondale Mills, 
Sylacauga; Cotton Improvement, ]. Craig Smith, Avondale 
Mills; Industrial Relations, A. T. Hanson, West Point 
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(Ga.) Mfg. Co.; Alabama Textile Operating Executives, 
Wendell Morriss, Geneva Cotton Mills, Geneva: Georgia- 
Alabama Textile;Traffic Association, Paul Watkins, counsel. 

The second business session on Thursday afternoon, April 
21, will feature the remarks of the outgoing president, 
Joel E. Johnson, Geneva Cotton Mills, Geneva; a financial 
and legislative report by Sidney Tingen, West Boylston 
Mtg. Co., Montgomery; a report from the resolutions com- 
mittee by D. H. Morris 3rd,;Geneva Cotton Mills; and the 
annual election of officers. 

The closing business session on Friday morning, April 
22, will feature an address by Dr. John H. Dillon, director 
of the Textile Research Institute, Princeton, N. J. The 
annual golf tournament will be held Friday afternoon at 
the Great Southern Golf Course. The meeting will close 
with the annual banquet Friday evening. Miss Mildred 
Nelson, Alabama's Maid of Cotton, will be an honored 
guest at the banquet. 


Georgia Mill Men To Meet May 19-21 


The 60th annual meeting of the Georgia Textile Manu- 
facturers Association will be held May 19-21 at the Diplo- 
mat Hotel and Country Club, Hollywood Beach, Fla. 

Frank L. Carter, association secretary, points out that 
several changes have been made in the convention pro- 


_ cedure followed by the association in the past several years. 


These changes include: (1) The convention will open with 

business session on Thursday afternoon, May 19. (2) 
Chartered planes will transport delegates from Atlanta to 
Broward County Airport (Ft. Lauderdale) with arrivals 
scheduled for Wednesday afternoon and Thursday morning. 
Return flights will depart for Atlanta on Saturday after- 
noon and Sunday morning. (3) The annual golf tourna- 
ment will be held on Friday afternoon and the annual 
banquet on Friday evening. (4) The association will ar- 
range for special cars on scheduled trains for delegates pre- 
ferring rail travel. 

The. Broward Airport is only 15 minutes from the 
Diplomat, and the decision to land the flights there was 
made in order to avoid the extra expense and time involved 
in getting from the Miami. Airport to the hotel. 

The president of the association is Louis L. Jones Jr., 
president of Canton (Ga.) Cotton Mills. Other officers 
include Paul K. McKenney Jr., vice-president of Swift 
Mtg. Co., Columbus, vice-president; John P. Baum, vice- 
president and general manager, J. P. Stevens & Co., woolen 
and worsted division, Milledgeville, treasurer; nd 1. M. 
Forbes, Atlanta, executive vice-president. 


S.T.A. Schedules Spring Divisional Meetings 


NOW, ice and unpredictable weather forced postpone- 

ment of the March 12 Spring meeting of the Pied- 
mont Division of the Southern Textile Association, but 
three other divisional meetings are slated for the month of 
April. 

The South Carolina Division, headed by D. H. Roberts 
of Lydia Cotton Mills, Clinton, S. C., will meet Friday 
evening, April 1, at the Easley High School in Easley, 
S. C. Supper will be served at 6:30 p. m. with the technical 
program beginning at 7:30 p. m 

Highlighting the program will be the following group 
discussions: “Opening, Picking & Carding,” led by Dacus 
E. Ross of Abney Mills, Woodruff, S. C.; ‘Spinning, Spool- 
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BETTER WATER REMOVAL 
. AT LOWER COST 


MANHATTAN TEXTRACTOR 
and TEXROC ROLLS 


« MAXIMUM EDGE-TO-EDGE UNIFORM WATER 
REMOVAL + LONGER ROLL LIFE + LOWER ROLL 
COSTS « “MORE USE PER DOLLAR” 


ASK A MANHATTAN ROLL ENGINEER ABOUT MANHATTAN 
TEXTRACTOR AND ‘TEXROC ROLLS. ALSO ASK ABOUT THE NEW 
MANHATTAN SLASHER ROLL —for faster, lower cost slashing, 
improved sizing. 

RMIOSI-R 


Roll Covering Plants at Passaic, N.J.—Neenah, Wisc.—N. Charleston, $C. 


RAYEESTOS-MANHATTAN, INC. 


MANHATTAN RUBBER DIVISION, PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY 


DRONSFIELDS’ PATENT 


ATLAS BRAND 


STOCKED BY 


THE PRINCIPAL MILL ‘SUPPLY HOUSES 
AND CARD MAKERS 
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dependable source 
of supply for— 


Industrial 
Textiles «:. 


TIRE FABRICS « HOSE AND BELT DUCKS 
CHAFERS LAUNDRY TEXTILES 

SEWING TWINES CORDAGE YARNS 
aye! COATING FABRICS « SHEETINGS 


other available — 
15% 
UJ 
SEWING 


Thomaston Mills 


THOMASTON «+ GEORGIA 
‘New York Office: 40 Worth St. « Phone: WOrth 2-6730 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL co. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


PROMPT 
SERVICE on 


e BEATER LAGS for all makes, fitted to order 
© COMPLETE BEATERS—Kirschner and H & B 


e ALL TYPE APRONS, both new and reworked, 
including fireproof aprons 


TODD-LONG PICKER APRON CO. 


Gastonia, N.C. Plant UN 5-4021 Night UN 5-5149 
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ing & Winding,” led by Bennett Hudson, Woodside 
Mills, Greenville, S. C.; “Weaving, Slashing & Cloth,” 
led by Louie Burkes, Calhoun Mills, Calhoun Falls, S. C.; 
and “Air Conditioning & Automation,” led by Carl Fran- 
zen, Joanna Cotton Mills Co., Joanna, S. C. 

Acting as hosts for the meeting are Alice Mfg. Co., Glen- 
wood Mills and Woodside Mills, all of Easley. Reservations 
for supper are being made through Harvey Cleveland, 
Woodside Mills, Easley. 

The association's. Northern North Carolina-Virginia Di- 
vision, chairmaned by Herman Cone Jr. of Cone Mills, 
Greensboro, will hold its Spring meeting on Saturday morn- 
ing, April 23rd, at the Morehead High School, Spray, 

Highlighting this meeting will be group discussions on 
the following: “Opening, Picking & Carding,” led by Dil- 
lard Powell, Fieldcrest Mills; “Spinning,” led by P. D. 
Merritt, Dacotah Cotton Mills; “Spooling & Warping,” 
led by W. B. Chambley, Fieldcrest Mills; “Slashing,” by 


Calvin Ussery, Erlanger Mills; “Plain Weaving, ” by Cecil 


Squires, Cone Mills; “Box Loom Weaving,” D. T. Arnold, 
Dan River Mills; and “Quality Control,” by William Lilly, 
Cone Mills. 

The meeting will get underway at 10 a. m. and will ad- 
journ for lunch at 12:30 p. m. 

The group’ s Eastern Carolina Division will meet on Sat- 
urday morning, April 30th, at the North Carolina State 
College School of Textiles, Raleigh. T. B. Stevens of Erwin 
Mills, Erwin, N. C., chairman of the division, has not an- 
nounced program arrangements at this writing. 

The cancelled meeting of the Piedmont Division has ten- 
tatively been rescheduled for Saturday morning, May 7, at 
the Johnston Memorial Y.M.C.A., Charlotte. M. L. Brackett 
of Highland Park Mfg. Co. is chairman of the division: 


A.1.E.E. Conference To Be Held May 5-6 


The annual conference of the American Institute of Elec- 
trical Engineers on electrical applications in the textile in- 
dustry will be held in Atlanta May 5-6 at the Heart of 
Atlanta Motel. The conference is sponsored by the textile 
industry subcommittee of the A.I.E.E., of which R. R. 
Prechter, General Electric Co., Atlanta, is chairman. 

The conference is designed to bring together managers, 
engineers, technicians and master mechanics of the textile 
industry to discuss electrical aspects of textile: production, 
including the design, operation and maintenance of both 
new and old equipment, 

Papers to be presented include: 

“Connections and Maintenance of Transformers,” by 
]. W. Nims, Chemstrand Corp., Pensacola, Fla. 

“Applications Committee Report Concerning Higher 
Temperatures for Electrical Equipment,’ by Ray Parker, 
chairman, applications panel. 

“Research—Road to Progress,” by Dr. M. F. Martin, 
General Electric Research Laboratory, Schenectady, N. Y. 

“Static Power Conversion Techniques and Applications,” 
by R. P. Putkovich, new products engineering department, 
Westinghouse Electric Corp., Cheswick, Pa. 

New Electrical Applications Through Textile Research,” 


| by James C. Hogg Jr., research division, West Point Mfg. 


Co., Shawmut, Ala, 

“Some Do's and Dont’s of Electrical Grounding in a 
Textile Plant,” by L. S. Inskip, Bell Telephone Laborato- 
ries, Murray Mill, N. J. 
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"How Textile Mills Can Profit From the New Recom- 
mended Practices,” by F. D. McConnell, Southern Electrical 
Equipment Company, Charlotte, N. C. 

“Experiences of Insurance Inspectors with Emphasis on 
Improper Electrical Practices in Mills,” by W. A. Wedden- 
dorf, Mutual Boiler & Machinery Insurance Co., Waltham, 
Mass. | 


Second Half ‘59 Shipments Of Tufted 
Rugs And Carpeting Up 10% Over 1958 


The value of manufacturers’ shipments of tufted rugs 
and carpeting during the second half of 1959 was 4% 
above the previous half-year's shipments, and 10% above 
the shipments during the second half of 1958. Shipments 
of rugs and carpeting, including roll goods (rugs larger 
than 4 ft. x 6 ft.), were 2% above the first half of 1959 
and 11% greater than shipments during the second half 
of 1958. During these periods, the shipments of scatter rugs 
and bathmats showed increases of 12% and 4%. Tufted 
bedspread shipments in the second half of 1959 were 20% 
above the shipments during the comparable period of 1958. 


18 Mills Establish Perfect Safety 


Records In Georgia Safety Contest 


A 23% decrease in accident severity rate was the high- 

light of the 1959 Safety Contest of the Georgia Textile 
Manufacturers Association, according to Frank L. Carter, 
association secretary. 
_ The average severity rate for the 118 plants participating 
in the 1959 contest was 282, as compared to 367 in 1958. 
The national average, as reported by the National Safety 
Council, ts 382. 

A feature of the contest was the perfect safety records 
of 18 mills which worked a total of 14,606,689 man-hours 
without a lost-time injury. Mills with perfect records were 
(with man-hours worked shown in parentheses): U. S. 
Rubber Co,, Reid Mill, Hogansville (388,046); Kingsley 
Mill Corp., Thomson (371,434); Reeves Bros. Inc., Eagle 
& Phenix Division, Columbus, Finishing Plant (765,133); 
Manufacturing Plant (1,493,453); Chicopee Mfg. Corp., 
Lumite Division, Cornelia (736,175); J. P. Stevens & Co., 
Dublin Plant, Dublin (1,464,901); Riegel Textile Corp.., 
Trion Division, Trion (Greige Mill) (4,775,972); Calla- 
way Mills Co., Valway Plant; LaGrange (367,735): 


Also Southern Mills Inc., Atlanta (250,769); Chicopee © 


Mfg. Corp., Buford (211,707); The Jefferson Mills, Jef- 
ferson (Finishing Plant) (197,937); Bibb Mfg. Co., Tay- 
lor Mill, Reynolds (157,145); Bibb Mfg. Co., Star Plant, 
Macon (88,786); Carroll Mills, Carrollton (115,424); 
Clarkesville Mill, Clarkesville (697,993); Dundee Mills 
Inc., Plant No. 5, Griffin (681,800); Standard-Coosa- 
Thatcher Co., National Plant, Rossville (656,468): and 


Thomaston Mills, Bleachery Division, Thomaston (1,185,<~ 


801). 


Textile Executives Short Course To Be 
Given June 6-17 At N. C. State 


The School of Textiles of North Carolina State College 
will hold a short course for textile industry executives 
June 6-17. The course is designed primarily for the non- 
textile college graduate who is now employed in the textile 
industry at executive levels. The course provides ten days 
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Wet Processing 


SODIUM SILICATES 


Liquid and crystalline silicates. A century's expe- 
rience in producing silicates offering a selection of 
alkali to silica ratios for individual mill operations: 


WT. RATIO CHARACTERISTIC OR 
STAR 1:2.50 Specially clarified liquid 
austic Saturator pecially clarified liquid, 
STARSO 11.8 more alkaline than Star. 
STAR 1:2.50 Specially clarified liquid 
Kier Boiling | Mol. Ratio 
METSO GRANULAR 11 Sodium metasilicate pentahydrate 
METSO GRANULAR lal Sodium metasilicate pentahydrate 
METSO ANHYDROUS 1:1 Sodium metasilicate anhydrous 
Detergent Operations 
METSO 98 3:2 Sodium sesquisilicate 
METSO 200 2:1 ‘| Sodium orthosilicate concentrated 
Water Treatment | Wt, Ratio 
(Coagulation & N Opalescent, syrupy liquid 
Corrosion) 1:3.22 


Specify PQ Silicates for textile operations. Conveniently available 


PHILADELPHIA QUARTZ COMPANY 
1170 Public Ledger Building, Philadelphia 6, Pa. 


| PQ SOLUBLE SILICATES 
9 PLANTS e DISTRIBUTORS IN OVER 65 CITIES 


TRADEMARKS REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


it’s STEEL 
WE HAVE A SERVICE 


Whether it be... . 

periodical INSPECTIONS, 

necessary REPAIRS, or 

thorough CLEANING, SAND-BLASTING, 
COATING or PAINTING. 


You can rely on STETSCO SERVICE, whether your 
equipment is new or in need of attention. “STETSCO” 
Service eliminates the costly repairs. Call STETSCO 
today for inspection and consultation without obliga- 
tion on your part. | 


We are at your 
service. 


STEEL AND TANK 


SERVICE COMPANY — 


CHARLOTTE, C. WASHVILLE, TENN. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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CHEMICALS 
FOR COTTON 
FROM 
SOLVAY 


CAUSTIC SODA 
HYDROGEN PEROXIDE 
SODA ASH 
CHLORINE 
SODIUM BICARBONATE 
SODIUM NITRITE | | 
POTASSIUM CARBONATE 
AMMONIUM CHLORIDE 
CAUSTIC POTASH 
ORTHODICHLOROBENZENE 
CALCIUM CHLORIDE 


MUTUAL® SODIUM 
BICHROMATE 


SOLVAY PROCESS DIVISION 
61 Broadway, New York 6, N.Y. 


Branch Sales Offices: Boston * Charlotte * Chicago * Cincinnati 
Cleveland ¢ Detroit * Houston * New Orleans « New York « Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh * St. Louis * Syracuse 


WORKS N. MARIETTA ST. 


MACHINE WORKS 


TELEPHONE UN 5-0371 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


TEXTILE MACHINERY , 
“PARTS 


CLARK’S WEAVE ROOM CALCULATIONS 


..can be of much assistance to mills changing over from 


other constructions to bag osnaburg and bag sheeting. 


CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY 


P. O. Box 1225 Chorlotte, N C. 
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of intensive instruction in how. textiles are produced. 
Topics covered in the course include: Fiber quality of 
cotton varieties, areas and physical properties; Fiber quality 
of man-made fibers, including classification, : outstanding 
properties and properties that influence end-use; Yarn num- 
ber systems and conversion constants; Textile calculations 
including constants with laboratory demonstrations; Cotton 
system of processing; Spinning limits for cotton, synthetics 
and blended yarns; Fiber evaluation of natural and man- 
made fibers by spinning tests and analysis of sample pro- 
duction; A study of twist including the influence -of twist 
on physical properties; Types of looms, their uses and limi- 
tations, etc.; Fabric design and construction; Fabric analysts 
and characteristics; Fabric defects; Blending of cottons and 
cotton with other fibers: methods, yarns, characteristics, 
etc.; Processing of continuous filament yarns, including 


textured yarns; Mill balance and organization for different — 


types of construction of yarns; Quality control systems; 
Applied quality control; Testing techniques and instru- 
ments; Survey of end-use aspects of yarn for the knitting 
and weaving trades, types of fabrics produced, and market 
requirements; Survey of fabric finishing including the dif- 
ferent classifications of finishes and dyes for various fibers 
and products. | 

The course is under the direction of Professor Elliot B. 
Grover, head of the. department of textile technology. In- 
structors include: E. B. Berry, J. F. Bogdan, K. S. Campbell, 
D. S. Hamby, J. W. Klibbe, W. E. Moser, B. L. Whittier 
and R. E. Wiggins. 

Cost of the course is $160 per person. This does not 
include housing and meals. Registration can be made with 
D. B. Stansel, P. O. Box 5125, State College Station, 
Raleigh, N. C. 


Jap Purchase Of U.S. Cotton Dropped 
Some 57% In 1959, But Imports Up By 5% 


The Japan-U. S, Textile Information Service in New 
York reported March 3 that during 1959 Japan bought 
$78,672,000 worth of American cotton and sold us $59.- 
890,000 worth of Japanese cotton yarn, cloth and made-up 
goods. According to these figures, the amount of Japanese 
goods sent to the U. S. is some 5% higher than in 1958, 
when the volume totaled $56,930,000. Japanese cotton pur 
chases from the U. S., on the other hand, were 57% lower 
than in 1958, when the volume totaled $135,678,000. 


In November 1959, Japan imported $5,569,000 worth 


of American cotton and exported to the U. S. $3,252,000 


worth of Japanese cotton goods. In December 1959, Japan 
imported $18,253,000 worth of American cotton and rege 
$5,087,000 worth of scat cottton goods to the U. S. 


Lowell Tech feundetion To 


U.S.D.A. Wash-Wear Research Study 


New wash-wear finishes for cotton fabrics will be sought 
by research workers at the Lowell Tech Research Founda- 
tion under a contract announced March 3. by the U. S$ 
Department of Agriculture. The contract was negotiated for 
U.S.D.A. by the Southern Utilization Research and Devel- 
opment Division, New Orleans, La., and will be supervised 
for the division by John G. Frick Jr. of the cotton chemical 
laboratory. Dr. Emery I. Valko, who received the 1958 
Olney Award in recognition of his achievements in textile 
research, will have charge of the work at Lowell Tech. 
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Piedmont A.A.T.C.C. To Meet April 1-3 


The Piedmont Section of the American Association of 
Textile Chemists & Colorists will hold its Spring meeting 
April 1-3 at the Robert E. Lee Hotel, Winston-Salem, N. C. 

Highlighting a 2 p.m. April 2nd technical session will 
be papers on ‘The Light Fastness of Dyestuffs,’ by Charles 
H. A. Schmitt, director of application, research and de- 
velopment, Sandoz Inc.; and “Modified Viscose Type 
Fibers,” by I. H. Welch, technical service department, 
American Viscose Corp. - 

A 5:30 p.m. social hour and 7 p.m. banquet will con- 
clude the thecting: "Bones" McKinney, Wake Forest basket- 
ball coach, will be the banquet speaker. 


Quality Control At Dan River 


(Continued from Page 43) 
being met on each fabric. Simultaneously, a sample of cloth 
is cut for physical checking in the laboratory. Defect point 
charts and other control reports are maintained by quality 
control in order to keep manufacturing management in- 
formed as to the quality levels of the various fabrics, and 
to post them immediately when a particular fabric gets out 
of tolerance. | 

Essentially the same procedure is followed when cloth 
has gone through the finishing plant. Finished fabrics on a 
sarnpling basis are inspected visually, samples are cut for 
physical laboratory testing, control reports are maintained, 
manufacturing management is continuously informed of 
quality levels and fabrics out of tolerance. 


Program Not Complicated 


This. program I have so briefly outlined is not compli- 
cated, but do not be deceived that it works automatically, 
carried along by its own momentum. It will be successful 
only if it has initially and always the 100% backing of 
top management, plus the full co-operation and understand- 
ing of manufacturing supervision. For this reason, I believe 
it ts desirable that the director of quality control report to 
the top—in our case, the executive vice-president. 

I do not believe it is immodest for me to say that our 
organization for quality control has proven successful. We 
enjoy a reputation for good quality with our customers, 
and with the ultimate consumer. So far as I know, we are 

_the only integrated textile mill which the government has 
permitted to do its own inspection; that is, Type C Ver- 
fication. 

This program is not costly, taking into account the size 
of our operations, the complexity of our manufacturing, and 
the great diversity of our fabrics. I think its principles could 
be adapted successfully to other organizations. Let me con- 
clude by emphasizing two points. 


First, we are convinced by long, sometimes difficult ex- 


perience that the responsibility for quality should be spe- 
cifically aind squarely in the hands of manufacturing super- 
vision, both in the greige and finishing operations; this 
responsibility to include in-process and finish product test- 
ing and inspection. 

Second, we are further convinced that the function of. the 
quality control department is to establish standards, to pro- 
vide controls by means of sampling and spot checking, and 
to maintain reports that will keep manufacturing manage- 
ment advised at all times of their performance, and whether 
or not their product is out of control. 
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ALL TYPES 
PICKER APRONS, 
BEATER 


APRON SLATS, 
COMB BLADES, 


W-3 WASTE 

MACHINE 

CYLINDERS 
KIRSCHNER and 
H & B BEATERS 


NEW, 
REBUILT 
or 
EXCHANGED APRONS MADE 
Workmanship ON CHAINS 
Guacranteed 


LAP ROLLS 


MODERN PLANT EQUIPMENT EXPERIENCED PERSONNEL 


WE INVITE YOUR INQUIRIES. 


SMITH TEXTILE APRON CO., INC. 


NEW DALLAS HIGHWAY 
GASTONIA, N. C. 
PHONES: UN 4-1106 or UN-5-5170 


‘ONE COILER 
EXCELS ! 


MeDONOUCH 


_ There are more McDonough large coilers in use than any other 
make. Try one in your mill without obligation and learn why. 


McDONOUGH POWER EQUIPMENT, INC. 
McDonough, Georgia, U.S.A. 


An 


e MODERNIZATION PROGRAMS 
e PLANT LAYOUTS 

e COST SYSTEMS 

e COST REDUCTION REPORTS 

e WORK LOAD STUDIES 

e MANAGEMENT PROBLEMS 

e SPECIAL REPORTS 


RALPH E. LOPER CO. 


| Greenville, S.C., Dial CEdar 2-3868 @ Fall River, Mass., Dial OSborne 6-8261 
Specializing in Textiles Since 1914 
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ORIENTED NYLON 


CHROME LEATHER | 


GET FULL DETAILS IN FREE BULLETIN 
FROM YOUR NEAREST G & K DISTRIBUTOR 


Columbus Plumbing Heating & Mill Supply Co. 
1226—10th Avenue Columbus, Georgia 
The Young & Vann Supply Co. 

}731 First Avenue North Birmingham 2, Alabama 
Pye-Barker Supply Co. 

231 Pryor Street, S.W. Atlanta 3, Georgia 

Battey Machinery Company 
102 North Second Street 
Berry Equipment Co. 
P.O. Box 3055, Station A, 29 Pendieton St., Greenville, S. C. 
Dixie Supply Company 
P.O. Box 784 Anderson, South Caroline 
industrial & Textile Supply Company 
P. O. Box 1249, 1300 S. Mint Street, Chariotte, N. C: 
Barker-Jennings Corporation 
1000 Commerce Street Lynchburg, Virginia 


Turner Supply Compan 
P.O. Box 1429, 250 N. Royal Street ¢ 


Rome, Georgia 


Mobile, Alaboma 


Graton & Knight, Southern Representatives: 
Wiley M. Wills, Columbus, Georgia 
J. L. Bryson, Jr., Charlotte 9, North Carolina 
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eee SEND FOR THIS 


The improved belt 
furnished endless 


Get this new 
G&K Bulletin and learn 
how the “integrated Nylon” 
construction of G&K endless 
NYCOR TEXBELT provides: 


High coefficient of friction and freedom 
from stretch and slip. 


Stretchless ——- which eliminates take-ups. 


Shock load absorbing capacity that 
prevents damage to belt or machinery. 


MADE IN UNITED STATES 
Furnished endless. No mechanical fasteners 
to cause wear. Lightweight construction cuts 
costs without reducing strength or resili- 
ence. Ideal for Lickerin or Doffer drives. 


NEW FREE BULLETIN | 
OF PRODUCTION- | 
BOOSTING FACTS 


for the textile industry 


Optimum effective tension 
on fixed center drives. 


GRATON & KNIGHT CO. 


World's Largest Manufacturer of 


Industrial Leather Products 


Worcester 4, Mass. * Camden 3, N. J. 


(A division of L. H. Shingle Company) 
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PERSONAL NEWS 


John Owings Farish 
has joined the sales 
and engineering staff 
of the Louis P. Batson 
Co., Greenville, S. C., 
and will contact custo- 
mers in eastern North 
Carolina, eastern Vir- 
ginia and eastern 
South Carolina. Farish 
was previously con- 
nected with Burling- 
ton Industries where he was manager of the 
Franklinton (N. C.) Fabrics Division. 


Farish 


H. Stillman Taylor, sales manager of the 
Utica-Mohawk Department of Jj. P. 
Stevens & Co., has been named chairman 
of the Textiles Section for the 1960 cam- 
paign of the American Red Cross in Greater 
New York. Taylor will direct some 20 
committees that will seek Red Cross sup- 
port in every level of the textile field in 
New York. 


Walter M. Brice Jr., 
manager of supply 
sales for Draper Corp. 
in Spartanburg, S. C.., 
was recently elected 


tanburg Rotary Club. 
Brice has been with 
Draper Corp. since 
1928 serving on the 
sales force at the 
home office in Hope- 
dale, until assuming his Spartanburg post. 


Brice 


C. W. Brown has been named manager 
of the West Point Mfg. Co.'s recently 
established mill division at Newnan, Ga. 
Brown has been assistant manager of the 
company’s Shawmut, Ala., mill division 


since 1942. 


Rolla H. Taylor has been appointed sales 
manager for Scott Testers Inc., Providence, 
R. I. Taylor has been with Scott since 
1953—first as sales engineer, and since 
1958 as assistant sales manager. He is a 
member of the American Society for Test- 
ing Materials. Taylor will have charge of 
sales of Scott testing equipment to the tex- 
tile industry throughout the U. S. and in 
over 60 foreign countries. 


Dr. R. Lee Wayland Jr., has been named 
an assistant director of research at Dan 
River Mills, Danville, Va. In his new post, 
Dr. Wayland will continue to direct the 
basic and applied research on special finishes 
for cotton and blended fabrics. . . . C, L. 
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Zimmerman, assistant director of research, 


has been assigned broader responsibilities 
‘and is now in charge of the research and 


development program on chemicals for water 
treatment and sizing. Zimmerman continues 
to direct research activities related to. the 
company's dyeing operations. 


Maurice Atwell Jr. has been named plant 


production control manager at Monarch 
Mills, Union, $8: C. Atwell joined the 
company in 1954. . .. John M. Henry 


will replace Atwell as overseer of the card- 
ing department. . . . Harold E. Blackwell 
has been promoted from technical assistant 
overseer to technical overseer of the card- 
ing department. : 


D. Stewart Quern has been named to 
the newly created post of senior sales co- 
ordinator in the Southern territory for. the 
chemical divisions of Food Machinery & 


Chemical Corp., New York City. Quern 
was previously Southern sales manager ot 
the Becco Chemical Division of the corpora- 
tion. 


William F. Umstaedter has returned to 
Abbeville (S. C.) Mills Corp. of the Deer- 
ing Milliken group as plant manager. Um- 
staedter was associated with the mill for 
12 years but left in 1958 to become plant 
manager of the Johnston (S. C.) Mill of 
the group. Umstaedter’s previous post with 
Abbeville was that of product manager for 
mens wear. 


A number of changes have been announc- 
ed in the supervisory staff of the Proximity 
Plant of Cone Mills Corp., Greensboro, 
N. C. Raymond D. Kincaid, former plant 
superintendent, is now superintendent of 
carding, spinning, winding, spooling, warp- 
ing and general help. . . . Robert F. Crews, 


president of the Spar- : 


W. P. Anderson 
President 


TRA 


Rugged Rib 
Pitch Band 


Box 2546 


ANNOUNCING a new team bringing to 
our customers better service 
with better Reeds 


Bill Anderson is well known in the 
Textile field, having sold Reeds and 
Leather for the past 15 vears. 


Ralph MeCuiston has joined us after 
almost 12 vears of successfully sell- 
ing Reeds in the South. 


TEXTILE LOOM REED CO. 


Incorporated 


ot SAAR Reg 


Quality Precision Reeds & Combs since 1928 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 


W. RK. MeCuiston 
Vice-President 


All Metal 


Stainless Steel 


Phone BR 3-6984 
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““A Dependable Source of Supply” 


THER & BELTING COMPANY 
GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 


former assistant plant superintendent, has 
been named superintendent of slashing. 
weaving, cloth room and production plan- 
ning. . ... Mitchell C. Andrew, tormerly 
assistant overseer of weaving, has been 
named overseer of the cloth room. 
Robert E: Barton, former head loomfixer, 
will be an assistant overseer of the weav- 
ing department. 


Hamilton W. Thayer has resigned from 
his post as vice-president, director and works 
manager of the Draper Corp., Hopedale. 
Mass. Thayer said the resignation was for 
personal reasons. 


Francis C. Grier has joined the purchas- 
ing department of Abney Mills, Greenwood, 
S. C. Grier is the son of the late F. E. 
Grier, president of Abney Mills. He was 
previously treasurer and assistant secretary 
of Dixie Hardware & Supplies. John Abney, 


Prompt Service 
| and 
Best Quality 


HARDWOOD 
WEAVE ROOM 
SUPPLIES 
Pulldown 


Jacksticks 
& Parts 


Laminated 
& Hickory 
Picker Sticks 


Dobby & 
Harness Sheaves 


Binders 


Shuttle Pegs, 
Round & Square 
Loom Flags 

Race Boards 
Leather Products 
Castings, 
Aluminum & Brass 


All Wooden 
Loom Parts 


Write for Samples and Prices on Bind- 
ers covered with Armstrong Composi- 
tion No. CN889 


LOOM PRODUCTS 


COMPANY 
Greenville, S. C. 
P. O. Box 1021 . CE 2-5700 


president of Abney Mills, has been elected 
vice-president and secretary of the hard- 
ware firny. 


Dr. Andrew Fono has 
been appointed: direc- 
tor of research for 
Otto B. May Inc., dye- 
stuff manufacturing 
hrm and subsidiary of 
Cone Mills Corp. Dr. 
Fono was previously 
associated with Fire- 
stone Tire & Rubber 
Fono Co. where he was a 


senior research scien- 
tist. Prior to that he was. with Otto B. May 
for five years. 


Cannon Mills Co., Kannapolis, N. C., 
has announced six promotions. Dewey L. 
Daves has been named superintendent of 
Plant 4 in Kannapolis. K. Julian 
Krider has been named superintendent of 
Plant 10 and the Brown Mill, Concord, 
N. C,.. .. Jack Chamberlain has been pro- 
moted to assistant superintendent of Plant 
10 and the Brown Mill. . In the com- 
pany's main ofhce: Ralph Hoke Jr. has 
heen named waste control superintendent. 
.. . Malcolm B. Bishop Jr: has been named 
safety. director. George Griggs has 
been promoted to secretary to the general 
manager. 


Hastings W. Baker has been elected 
treasurer of Beaunit Mills, New York City. 
Baker, who joined the company in -1947, 
is also secretary and a member of the board 
of directors. 


Two appointments to thé consulting staff 
for its fiber department have been announc- 
ed by Air Reduction Chemical Co.. New 
York City. Donald Hawkes Spitzli and 
Edmund J. Gernt have joined the group 


which is evaluating U. S. markets for vinal 
polyvinyl alcohol hber. Spitzli was formerly 
director of research for the Linen Thread 
Co. In addition to supervising research and 
development on fiber products he served as 
chairman of ,the patent committee and man- 
ager of the Arkon Plastics Division. Gernt 
is an expert on yarn and fabtic production, 
particularly throwing, weaving and knit- 
ting. Most recently he headed yarn and 
fabric development projects at the Chem- 
strand Corp. 


J. M. Tiller has been named. overseer 
of weaving at Newberry (S. C.) Mills, 
succeeding L. M. Brooks. 


Walter H. Hindle. 
market development 
consultant, has form- 
éd a consulting com- 
pany to serve the tex- 


president of the con- 
sulting organization, 
has been active for 
the past year in the 
technical and market 
evaluations of vinyl 
conducted by Air Reduction. He was former- 
ly associate director of research and de- 


Hindle 


‘velopment for the Chemstrand Corp. where 


he directed studies on Acrilan and Chem- 
strand nylon. 


Howard M.. Sprock 
Jr. has been named a 
market development 


representative for B. 
F. Goodrich Chemi- 
cal Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio. In his new po- 
sition, Sprock’s prin- 
cipal responsibility 
will be market de- 
evelopment and tech- 
nical service to textile 
hrms in Southeastern U. S. 


Sprock 


Roger Milliken, president of Deering 
Milliken Corp., Spartanburg, S. C., was 
recently honored as Citizen of the Year in 
Spartanburg County by the Kiwanis Club 
in recognition of his outstanding leadership 
in the cultural, civic and economic life of 
the community. 


Charles S. Fowler has joined Forbes 
Marketing Research Inc., Washington, D. 
C., as consulting research associate specializ- 
ing in marketing studies for the textile 
industry. Fowler's previous positions in- 
clude: direc tor of new product development, 
Pepperell. Mfg. Co.; merchandise co-ordina- 


tile industry. Hindle, 


OR 3-3346 


f Single Cylinder Waste Machines 
with K & D Hopper Feeders, for profitable, efficient waste processing 
| High-Compression Lap Systems 
Aluminum High Speed Sargent Combs for Hoppers 


Ball Bearing Drop Shaft Levers for Pickers 
Roller Bearing Lap Pins 


KIRKMAN & DIXON MACHINERY CO. 


Greenwood, 5. C. 
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tor, textile division, U.S. Rubber Co.; Soc. Gen., Milan, Italy. Lippincott will be 


executive vice-president and general man- responsible for the marketing and com- 
ager, Hartford Rayon Corp.; and sales man- mercial development in the U. S. of Monte- 
ager, Lorraine Mfg. Co. catini's new polypropylene fiber, Meraklon. 


Before joining Chemore, Lippincott was 
manager of merchandising and product de- 
velopment of American Viscose Corp. 


Horace Short has 
been named North 


Carolina sales repre- 
sentative for Oliver Junius M. Smith, president and general 
D. Landis Inc., Gas- manager of TEXTILE BULLETIN, has been 
tonia, N. C. Short, named to a three-year term on the board of 
who: has had wide directors of the Business Publications Audit 
experience in all of Circulation. 
phases of the textile 
industry, will cover Ely R. Callaway Jr., E. H. Hines Jr., 
: Short the area trom his and Raymond E. Kassar have been named 
| home at 1608 Fair- vice-presidents of Burlington Industries, 
held Drive, Gastonia. Greensboro, N. C. Callaway, with the 


Burlington organization since 1956, its in 
charge of sales and merchandising activities 
of the company’s woolen and worsted and 
man-made fiber men's wear operations. He 
is also an executive vice-president of Pacific 


Floyd W. Jefferson Sr., co-chairman of 
the board of Isetin-Jefferson Co., New York 
City, will be honored at a testimonial din- 
ner commemorating his 50 years of service 


= in the textile industry on' May 17 at the 
4 e T eater rk City Mills, a division of Burlington, and is lo- 
cated in New York City. Hines. also with 
Arthur Wullschleger and Herman D. Burlington since 1956 and an executive 
Ruhm have been appointed to the Textiles vice-president of Pacific Mills, is in charge 
Section, Commerce and Industry Committee ‘of manufacturing in Burlington's woolen 
tor the 1960 American Bad Cross cam- and worsted man-made fiber men's wear 
paign in Greater New York. Wullschleger, operations. He. is located tn Greensboro, 
‘ # president of Arthur Wullschleger & Co.., N. C. Kassar, who joined Burlington's 
: textile converters, is chairman of the Ace- executive development program in 1948, 
<a tate, Rayon and Synthetics Division, and has broad executive responsibilities for sales 
{ Ruhm, president of Wellington Sears Co.. and merchandising in the company’s home 
is chairmian of the Cotton Goods Division. furnishings, ribbon and pile fabric areas: 


His headquarters are in New York City. 
Samuel B. Lippincott has been named 


manager of the fibers division of Chemote Richard P. Newell has been elected vice- 
Corp., New York City, general representa- president (export sales) of Leesona Corp., 
tive in the U. S. and Canada of Montecatini Providence, R. I: He. succeeds J. Alan 
Titre. 
a 
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Pabst Exsize takes the starch out of cotton fabrics in a hurry! 
That’s because its built-in heat stability makes Exsize 
. Be work especially well in high-speed desizing ranges. It’s uniform 
too. Every lot is carefully controlled for uniform enzyme 


activity and always gives you the same safe, speedy action. 


Order Exsize soon for the best finishing you’ve ever had. 


SAFE - SURE : DEPENDABLE 
Write for free Desizing Manual 


i PABST BREWING COMPANY 


industrial Products Division 
MERCHANDISE MART CHICAGO 54, ILLINOIS 
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Nasmith who is now in England. as a 
managing director of Leesona Holt. Ltd., 
the European subsidiary of Leesona. Newell 
joined Leesona on January 1, 1960. He 
formerly was sales manager for the inter- 
national division of Saco-Lowell Shops. 


Shannon M.. Gamble. retired executive 
vice-president of Standard-Coosa-Thatcher 
Co., Chattanooga, Tenn., has been named 
executive secretary of the Combed Yarn 
Spinners Association. Gamble, who is the 
immediate past president of the association, 
succeeds Claude Dawson who retired last 
Fall for reasons of health. The association 
represents some 90 combed yarn mills. 


B. §. Pearson has been named overseer of 
carding, spinning, warping and spooling 
at Greer (S. C.) Mfg. Co. 


Robert J. Adams has been promoted to 
manager of the Thomaston, Ga., division 
of Thomaston Mills. Adams joined the 
company in 1907. He served as superintend- 
ent of the Thomaston division from 1943 
until his present promotion... . . A. Mar- 
shall Moseley has been promoted to techni- 
cal and development manager of the Thom. 
aston division. Moseley joined the company 
in 1928 as a draftsman in the division's 
mechanical department. From 1943 until his 
present promotion he served as_ technical 
superintendent. 


W. A. Hunt, product manager for men’s 
wear for the worsted division of Excelsior 
Mills, Union. §. C., has been named plant 
manager of the company's Johnston, S. C., 
mill... . M. F. Bond Jr. succeeds Hunt 
as product manager of men’s wear. 
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OBITUARIES 


Calvin Brooks Bennett, assistant treas- 
urer and manager of the roving yarn di- 
vision of Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co., Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., died February 18 in an 
Atlanta, Ga., hospital. Mr. Bennett had 
beén stationed at the firm's Piedmont, Ala., 
plant. His widow, a son and a daughter 


Charles G. Buie, 54, vice-president and 
general manager of Aileen Mills, Biscoe, 
N. C., died recently after an illness of 
‘several months. Mr. Buie joined Aileen 
Mills in 1925 as a bookkeeper. Survivors 
include a son and three daughters. 


Charles G. Carlson, 52, assistant to 
the executive vice-president and general 
manager of Avondale Mills’ office 
in Birmingham, Ala., died March 8. He 
had been in Avondale’s New York office 
tor 36 years. His widow died 15 minutes 
after receiving word of Mr. Carlson's death. 


sales 


Eli Cleveland Francis, 75, operator 
of Helton (N. C.) Woolen Mills for many 
vears, died March 6 after a heart attack. 
Mr. -Francis had retired several years ago. 
He is survived by his widow and three sons. 


Seymour S. Holt, 76, retired vice- 


MIL! 


president of the former Travora Mfg. Co., 
Graham, N. C., died February 27 in a 
Graham hospital. Mr. Holt joined other 
interests im 1946 in purchasing Travora. 
At the time the mill was sold in 1949, he 
was vice-president and general manager. 
Mr. Holt retired at that time. Survivors in- 
clude his widow and two sons. 


Edward W. Naylor Sr., 63, manager 
of the cotton department of Carlton Yarn 
Mills, Cherryville, N. C., since 1939, died 
March 5. Survivors include his widow, a 
daughter and two sons. 


John M. Reed Sr., 57, Southern dis- 
trict manager of Ashworth Bros. Inc. at 
Charlotte, died March 4. Mr. Reed had 
been with Ashworth 21 years. Prior to that 
he had been with Saco-Lowell Shops. Long 
active in the Southern Textile Association, 
Mr. Reed served as chairman of that group’s 
Associate. Member Division in 1950-51. He 
is survived by his widow, a son and a 
daughter. 


Karl Robbins, 67, pioneer in the pro- 
duction and development of man-made 
fiber fabrics, died March 12 in New York 
City. Mr. Robbins founded his own textile 
firm in.1922. It was later incorporated under 
the name Colonial Mills. In 1951 it became 
Robbins Mills and was later merged with 
Textron Inc. and American Woolen Co. 
The company operated three mills in North 
Carolina. Mr. Robbins is survived by his 
widow, two sons and a daughter. 


Stephen I. Rudo, 63, director of re- 
search and development of Werner Tex- 
tile Consultants, New York City, died 
March 10. Mr. Rudo was born in Hungary, 
and came to the U. S, after World War II. 
His career in textiles started in his native 
country where he was a partner for 20 
years in the Grab Textile Works Ltd.., 
Gyoer, Hungary, producer of cotton and 
rayon fabrics. Before joining Werner Tex- 
tile Consultants in 1949, he was a director 
of the International Braid Corp., Fall 
River, Mass., manufacturer of narrow 
fabrics. His widow survives. 


Philip Matthews Smith, 89, retired © 
vice-president of A. D. Julliard & Co., died 


February 26 in a Bronxville, N. Y., hospital. 
Mr. Smith joined Julliard in 1905 and 
subsequently headed the cotton division of 
the company which formerly operated mills 
in Rome and Aragon, Ga. Surviving are 
his widow and a daughter. 


William Morgan Weaver Jr., 65, head 
of the purchasing department at Bibb Mfg. 
Co., Macon, Ga., died February 22. Mr. 
Weaver joined the firm in 1920 after prac- 
ticing law for a time. Survivors include his 
widow and two children. 


Robert L. (Bob) Williams, repre- 
sentative in North Carolina and Virginia 
for Southern States Equipment Corp., 
Hampton, Ga., died recently at his home 
in Burlington, N. C., after a brief illness. 
He is survived by his widow and two sons. 


CONSTRUCTION. NEW EQUIPMENT. FINANCIAL REPORTS. CHARTERS. AWARDS. VILLAGE ACTIVITY. SALES AND PURCHASES 


BessEMER Ciry, N. C, Gambrill & 
Melville Mills has announced a wage in- 
crease of seven cents across the board for 
all employees working on an hourly or 
piece-rate basis. This brings the company’s 
minimum wage to $1.22 per hour. Gambrill 
& Melville employs 220 persons and. oper- 
ates 18,240 spindles and 302 looms in the 
manufacture of wide cotton sheeting. 


HENDERSON, N. C. -—— Whitin Machine 
Works reports the sale of six Even-Draft 
drawing frames to Harriet Cotton Mills 
here. The frames will be installed in Mill 
No. .2. 


DANVILLE, VA. — Dan River Mills has 
heen awarded a contract by the Military 
Clothing & Textile Supply Agency of the 
Philadelphia Quartermaster Depot calling 
for 36-inch blue cotton oxford cloth. The 
contract calls for 100,000 linear yards at 
$40,627. 


GLascow, Va. —- Employees of James 
Lees & Sons Co. here voted 1,674 to 316 
against representation by the Textile Work- 
ers Union of America in an election con- 
ducted by the N.L.R.B. The election fol- 
lowed. a six months campaign on the part 
of the union, 


ALEXANDER City, ALA.-—— Russell. Mfg. 
Co. has announced plans to establish - its 
own national sales organization for its fin- 
ished piece goods line. The New York of- 
fices for the new organization will be lo- 


82 


cated at 8 West 40th’St., along with the 
greige sales, contract finishing and knitgoods 
division. The sales organization will begin 
operations June 15. 


BALTIMORE, Mp.—Mt. Vernon Mills re- 
ports that earnings in fiscal 1959 were morc 
than double those of the previous year while 
sales were up 17%. Net earnings of $1,115,- 
792 on sales of $44,838,691 were reported 
for 1959 as compared with earnings of 
$414,296 on sales of $38,318,179 in fiscal 
1958. 


GREENVILLE, S. C_-—Woodside Mills has 
reported earnings of $1,855,000 on sales of 
$47,425,000 for fiscal 1959. This compares 
with the 1958 net of $1,012,000 on sales 
of approximately $42,310,000. 


COOLEEMEE, N. C.—Erwin Mills is con- 
structing a new plant here to house the fin 
ishing operations. When the new plant goes 
into operation, the production of finished 
material will be increased by 50%, the com- 
pany said. The new addition, along with 
machinery, is expected to cost about $700,- 
000: The finishing plant will contain some 
19,200 square feet of space. The bleaching 
and dyeing departments will remain in the 
old buildings. 


WHitmikg, S. P. Stevens & Co. 
has placed a contract for more than $600,- 
000 with the Roberts Co., Sanford, N. C., 
for new spinning machinery to be installed 
in the Stevens plant here. The contract in- 


volves 50 Roberts Arrow M-1 spinning 
frames, and a narrow 24-inch wide machine 
said to afford increased production speeds. 
Each frame is 45 feet long and encompasses 
320 spindles. They will be used to spin 
combed yarns in the finer counts from 60s 
to 100s for fine long Staple cotton fabrics. 


Rock Hix1, S. C.—The Rock Hill Print- 
ing & Finishing Co. is installing an 1.B.M. 
RAMAC system. The primary purpose of 
the machine will be to handle inventories, 
billings, accounts receivable, accounts pay- 
able and sales and cost analysis reports. 


New York, N. Y. — The Glen Alden 
Corp., parent organization of USF-Aspinook 
Finishing, reports net earnings of $7,401,- 
275 on sales and operating revenues of 
$110,229.730 for 1959. 


GADSDEN, ALA.—-A fire in the one-story 
cotton warehouse of Cone Mills Corp. here 
resulted in water and smoke damage to the 
cotton. The warehouse contained 1,600 
bales. No estimate of the damage was given. 


West Point, Ga.—W'est Point Mfg. Co. 
reports that both sales and profits for the 
frst six months of the eurrent fiscal year 
are up as compared with the first six months 
of fiscal 1959. Net sales for the first half. 
ended February 27, were $79,826,000 as 
compared with $70,154,000 in the first half 
of fiscal 1959. Income for the fir : six 
months of the current year was $4,996,000 
as compared with $2,999,000 in the first 
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six months of fiscal 1959. West Point also 
announced that it had completed plans tor 


the installation of a $214 million operation. 


in connection with its Shawmut, Ala., mill 
division. The new operation is scheduled to 
hegin by November 1. It will manufacture 
fine combed yarn fabrics. The company will 
install 20,000 spindles of Whitin Machine 
Works standard equipment and 450 Draper 


looms. 


JOANNA, S. C. — Joanna Cotton Mills 
Co., which placed three combers on. Ameri- 
can cotton experimentally three months ago, 
reports that the trial was so successful that 
six more combers have been ordered. Com- 
pany officials said that the expansion is in 
line with the trend of the American market 
toward better quality goods. Until the recent 
expansion into American cotton combed 
goods, 1.000 of Joanna's 2.900 looms were 
on Egyptian combed cotton. Some 600 looms 
will be placed on American combed cotton. 


ALBEMARLE, N. C.— Plans tor the ex- 
penditure of $500,000 for two additions: to 
its Albemarle plant have been announced by 
Collins & Aikman Corp. The additions will 
house the new automotive carpet fabrication 


operation and ofhces for the corporation 
staff. 


ALABAMA City, ALA. The Dwight 
Plant of Cone Mills Corp. here has been 
placed on the market for sale. The property 
consists of a..26-acre plot with buildings 
containing more than a million square feet 
of. floor space. 


GREENSBORO, N. C.—Cone. Mills Corp. 


has purchased.a major interest in the Olym- 


pic Chemical Co., which is being formed to 
manufacture polyurethane foam for the fur- 
niture and rug industries and for other uses. 
The firm will be headed by Robert W. 
Ward. No location has been selected. The 
chemical company will employ some 25 per- 
sons initially. 


GREENSBORO, N. C. —. For the three 
months ended January 30, 1960, consolidat- 
ed net sales of J. P. Stevens & Co. were 
3114,765,033 compared with $95,212,735 
for the corresponding. three months of last 
year. Consolidated net earnings for the 


1960 period, after provision of $5,217,000 - 


for federal and state income taxes, are esti- 
mated at $4,255,028. since reported net 
income for the three months ended January 
31, 1959, the company said it is not com- 
parable with reported income for the current 
period. 


SYLACAUGA, ALA. — Avondale Mills has 
reported details of a $2 million expansion 
program. The largest expenditure is for 
about $250,000 worth of equipment de- 
signed to speed up production at the Alex- 
ander City, Ala., plant. Thirty. additional 
looms are planned for the company’s plant 
in Birmingham. The Pell City Mills wil! 
receive new spindles and other equipment. 
Alexander City will receive about one-fourth 
of the total capital expenditures. 


New York, N. Y.- -] P. Stevens & Co. 
plans to’ increase its authorized shares of 
stock, according to Robert T. Stevens, presi- 
dent. ‘Fhe present total is five million. No 
indication was given of how large an in- 
crease is planned. The company also report- 
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ed that sales in the first fiscal quarter ended 
January 30 were up 20% from the com- 
parable period in the previous fiscal year. 
Sales for the quarter totalled $114,765,033 
as compared with $95,212,735. previously. 
Net profit in the first quarter was $4,255.- 
028 as compared with $2,760,835 in the 
same period of fiscal 1959. 


GRANITEVILLE, S. C.—The Graniteville 
Co. has ordered four Whitin Axi-Flo clean- 
ers, 24 Axi-Feed units; and four Down. 
stroke cleaners from Whitin Machine 
Works, Whitinsville, Mass. The machinery 
will be installed in the company’s Granite 
Plant and Hickman Division in Graniteville. 


HENRIETTA, N. C.—An estimated $400,- 
000 worth of damage was done by a recent 


fire at Burlington Mills Henrietta plant. 
The fire is thought to have been caused by 
a spark from a hoist motor which appat- 
ently ignited cottton bales. 


CARTERSVILLE, GA.—The Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co. here has announced plans for 
a $214 million expansion of its facilities 
here. The new unit will produce Goodyear 
3-T tire fabric and will require an approxi- 
mate 60% increase in the size of the exist- 
ing facilities at the Atco plant. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.—The Military Cloth- 
ing & Textile Supply Agency of the Phila- 
delphia Quartermaster .Depot has awarded 
Erwin Mills, Durham, N. C., a contract for 
cotfon sheets. The contract calls for 138,500 
sheets at $222,554. 


Ordinary oil drips 
out, stains yarn 


of NON-FLUID OIL. 


Ga. 
Greensboro, WN. C. 


Birmingham, Alc. 


Springfield, Mass. Chicago, fil. 


Write for test samples and NON-FLUID OIL BULLETIN 


Greenville, $. C. 


1D OIL 


REGISTERED 


NON-FLUID OIL stays where applied 


When used on spinning frames NON-FLUID. OIL stays on the 
necks of rolls, top rolls, cylinder bearings and saddles of top rolls until 
entirely used up. It reduces wear caused by friction. Power is con- 
served. Bearings last longer — they run practically without vibration. 


NON-FLUID OIL does not spread to the face of the rolls or drip 
from roll necks as ordinary oils do. Top roll damage and oil-stained 
yarn are avoided. And the savings on lubricant and application cost, 
power and repair, which result, many times offset the entire cost 


T-13. 


NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT CO. 


292 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
WORKS: NEWARK, N. J. 
Sou. Dist. Mor.: Fred W. Phillips, Greenville, S. C. 
WAREHOUSES: 


Charlotte, N. C. Columbus, Ga. 


Providence, R. I. 


Detroit, Mich. St. Lowis, Mo. 


NON-FLUID OIL is not the name of a general class of lubricants, but is a specific product ef our 
manufacture. So-called grease imitations of NON-FLUID OIL often prove dengerous and costly to use. 
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Low cost method saves time! 


Sonoco Storage Tubes provide convenient unit storage of roll 
fabrics to save handling time, installation costs and storage 
space. 


The Sonoco Storage Tube method protects fabric from pile 
crush. It also permits efficient inventory control. Installa- 
tions can be easily expanded or moved. 


Costing far less per unit than wood or metal racks, Sonoco 
Storage Tubes are available for prompt delivery in any quanti- 
ty in diameters up to 36” I.D. and in lengths to meet your 
needs. Sonoco textile sales engineers have complete informa- 
tion on this product—or, write our nearest plant office. 


Solve 
fabric storage 
problems... 


SONOCO PRODUCTS COMPANY 
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Main Plant—Hartsville, C. 
Mystic, Conn. 
LaPuvente, Cal. 
Fremont, Coal. 
Lowell, Mass. 
Longview, Texas 
Akron, Ind. 
Phillipsburg, N. J. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Atlanto, Go. 
Brantford, Ontario 
Granby, Quebec 
Mexico, D. F 
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Mr. Cannon Replies To Mr. Kearns 


AST month (P. 41) the BULLETIN carried vietwille the 

full text of a speech made in Charlotte February 22 

by Assistant Secretary of Commerce for International Af- 
fairs Henry Kearns entitled, ‘Survival of the Cotton Textile 
Industry.” The most classic reply we've heard to charges 
made in that hurried address comes from Mr. Charles A. 
Cannon, president of Cannon Mills Co., Kannapolis, N. Cc: 


March 10, 


1960 

The Honorable Frederick H. Mueller 

Secretary of Commerce 

Washington, D. C. 

Re: “Survival of the Cotton Textile Industry,’ Address of 
Honorable Henry Kearns, Assistant Secretary of Com- 
merce for International affairs. 


Dear Mr, Secretary: 


In the course of the above address, your assistant, Mr. 
Kearns, said the following: 

"The Department of Commerce, of course, is the Federal servant 
of industry. It is our statutory responsibility to foster, promote and 
develop the foreign and domestic commerce .... . of the United 
States. We meet this responsibility, in part, by collecting 
and publishing timely and accurate data, reports, surveys, appraisals 
and other material which business can use. We take this responsi- 
bility seriously,.”’ 

Aside from the fact that Mr. Kearns 
showed every evidence in his speech of 
being more interested in the demise 
rather than the survival of the cotton 
textile industry, I suggest to you that his 
speech was in part completely untrue, 
and that both in the tenor of his remarks 
and in the information which he quoted 
he failed utterly in carrying out the 
stated responsibility of the Department 
of Commerce as described above. His speech was not calcu- 
lated to promote domestic commerce in any sense of the 


Cannon 
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word and he certainly was not publishing accurate data in 
many instances. 

I am sending a copy of this letter to Senator Pastore’s 
Subcommittee with the request that they have Mr. Kearns 
explain the many inaccuracies in this speech which I feel 
led to erroneous conclusions and serious damage to the 
entire cotton textile industry and the hundreds of thousands 
of employees working therein. I further request that you 
submit this letter to your Advisory Committee on Textiles 
to which Mr. Kearns referred in his speech, 

In order to present to you this indictment of Mr, Kearns’ 
statements and conclusions, I will quote from his speech 
and comment on the inaccuracies, distortions and unethical 
uses or percentages found therein. Since the major damage 
by his statements was done in the reports contained in the 
public press, my quotations will be from the copy of his— 
speech released to the press by your department at noon, 
Monday, February 22, 1960. 

From page 3 of this press release, paragraph 1, I quote 
Mr. Kearns as follows: 

“While the total cotton system spindle population of the nation 
was declining generally after its all-time high in the '20s, the spindle 
population in the South was rising. The proportion of spindles in 
place located in the South increased from 47% in 1925 to 76% in 
og, ba eeree Today, 91% of the spindles in place are located in the 
cotton-growing states.” 

These dramatically rising percentages are calculated to 
leave the impression on the hearer of a substantial rise in 
the spindles in place in the South, particularly when coupled 
with his comment that the spindle population in the South 
was rising. Actually, the cotton spindles in place in the 
South did increase between 1925 and 1945, but by only 
400,000 spindles—from 17,700,000 to 18,063,000, an in- 
crease of a mere 2.05%. However, the active spindles dur- 
ing this time SECERSER from. 17,200,000 to. 16,762,000. or 
a i of 21/,%, By his deceptive use of the percentages 
of the total spindles located in the South, Mr. Kearns left 
an implication of dramatic growth, while the true story is 
actually the dramatic decline in the total cotton system 
spindle population in the U. $., which dropped from 37,- 
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800,000 in 1925 to 23,800,000 in 1945 or a decline of 
37%. 

Mr. Kearns has attempted to give the history of the cot- 
ton textile industry in the world for some 200 years. He 
has attempted to, show the producing capacity of the U. S. 
over a period of 35 years. However, as we will see later, 
when it came to trying to show the value of the textile 
stocks, he limited himself to 1957, 1958 and 1959. I think, 
therefore, it would possibly be of interest to.see what hap- 
pened to the installed capacity during these same years 1957, 
1958 and 1959. 

The spindles in place in the U.S. on December 31, 1956, 
was 21,553,000: on December 31, 1959, 20,111,000, or a 
decrease of 1,442,000, or 6.7%. The active cotton spindles 


in place in the U. S. on December 31, 1956, was 18,736,- 


000; on December 31, 1959, 
1.027.000. or 5.5%. 

The cotton spindle population in the South on December 
31. 1956. was 18,952,000: on December 31, 1959, 18,369,- 
O00, a decrease of 583,000, or 3.1%. The active cotton 
spindles in the South on December 31, 1956, was 16,802,- 
000: on December 31, 1959, 16,429,000, a decrease of 
$73,000, or 2.2%. 

This decline apparently accounted for an additional 37,- 
000 American workers losing their jobs during this period. 

From page 4 of this speech, in the middle of the page, | 
quote Mr. Kearns again: 


17,709,000. a decrease of 


“Now, how did this fabulous nse in imports affect stock prices? 
Let's look at the 1957, 1958, 1959 highs for several leading cotton 
textile producers . 

Mr. Kearns then quoted what purported to be the highs for 
the three years for seven textile stocks, one of which was as 
follows: 


“Cone Mills rose from 1444 to 161% to 29% 


There is no record of Cone Mills stock selling at 297 at 
any time during the three years mentioned and on February 
19. 1960, the last business day before Mr. Kearns made his 
speech, Cone Mills stock « Josed on the New York Stock 
Exchange at $167 g per share. This, of course, is not the 
1959 high of 1989 price but it is certainly the most timely 
and accurate data on the status of this particular mill stock 
and it would have required no effort other than picking up 
the morning paper to obtain this information, In quoting 
this price rise in the stocks of seven textile companies, Mr. 
Kearns was trying to give an impression of an unprece- 
dented and continuing boom. He carried this further by 
quoting from the Wall Street Journal of March 30, 1959: 


“Textile companies which tumbled into recession long before 


most U.S. industries also are among the front runners in recovery 
this has brought production speed-ups, bulging 
order books- 

Mr. Kearns does not hesitate to use figures and quotations 
from any particular date to prove his points. However, he 
carefully abstained from following through on his consid- 
eration of the value of textile stocks. Mr. Kearns quoted 
Burlington Industries’ high at $2614; on February 19, 1960, 
it was $2114. He quoted Cannon Mills’ high at $69; on 
February 19, it was $5714. As mentioned, he quoted Cone 
Mills’ high erroneously fi $2972; on February 19, it was 
$167. Dan River's high was quoted at $1914; on February 
19, it was $155: J. P. Stevens’ high was reported at 
$347; on February 19, it was $30. United Merchants and 
Manufacturers’ high was given at $2134; on February 19, 
it was $17%. 


and rising earnings. | 
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Mr. Kearns requested his listeners to especially listen to 
his — of Reeves Brothers’ stock with a reported high 
of $4146, but on February 19, it had fallen to $243. 

Mr: earns followed this bit of misleading information 
with the following statement: 

“Clearly, the increasing volume of imports’ had no apparent 
effect—on stock prices.”’ 

Since something has had pronounced effect in the months 
since he apparently last looked at this industry with which 
he is so concerned, would it be reasonable for us to say that 
clearly the increasing volume of imports as depreciated 
stock prices ? 

Actually, these considerable fluctuations would indicate 
to any student of economics that the industry was not enjoy- 
ing any prolonged period of stable and prosperous opera. 
tion, A report by the Federal Trade Commission in the third 
quarter of 1959 shows that on the scale of 20 industries 
covering a wide variety of products in the U. S., the textile 
industry is competing for the low percentage of rane? 
when compared to other industries. 


I submit to you that an honest appraisal of the value of 
i cotton textile industry stocks for this period—1957, 
1958 and 1959—would show that the stock prices of many 
of the textile companies at their lows were so depressed that 
their relative position resembled more the depression years 
of the "30s than the prosperous year of 1959. One well 
known textile stock sold during this period from $7 to $8 
per share below its net quick assets. 


The stock of another of the companies used in Mr. 


Kearns’ statement sold during this period at such a low 


price that if all the common stock of the company had been 
purchased at this price, the company could have been liqui- 
dated, paid off its preferred stock, all of its indebtedness, 
all of the common stock at the market price and left money 


in the bank with more than $60 million of net depreciated - 


plant value at no cost to the purchaser. 

This, Mr. Secretary, does not indicate a prosperous, ex- 
panding and healthy industry by any stretch of the imagina- 
tion. 

From the second paragraph of page 2 of this speech, | 
quote Mr. Kearns: : 3 

ask aes expanded fairly steadily throughout its history into the 
1920's; and despite the cries of alarm, the British textile industry 
prospered for these 200 years.” 

If 1 used statistics with as little regard for the facts as 
Mr. Kearns speech indicates he uses them, I would add 
that England's position as a world power declined, as their 
textile industry declined, since 1920. 

On page 5, paragraph 7, Mr. Kearns says: 

“In 1959, the textile mill products industry employed some 963.- 
000 workers. Each year, about 414 million Americans derive a live- 
lihood from some form of foreign trade.” 

I have no idea what this paragraph means. If Mr. Kearns 
tried to show that he is going to sacrifice the 963,000 em- 
ployees in the textile industry for the benefit of some 4//, 
million Americans living on foreign trade, and if this is the 
policy of the Department of Commerce, the textile em- 
ployees and employers of the U. S. are entitled to be so 
advised. 

Attached to this letter are excerpts from the Congressional 
Record of February 24, 1960, pages 3057-3068, reporting a 
speech by Senator Thurmond, supported by Senators Tal- 
madge, Holland, Pastore, Ervin, Saltonstall, Russell, John- 
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ston, Jordan, Byrd and Sparkman. Included in this speech 
on page 3058 was the following, by Senator Pastore: 

n P “The textile industry in 1947 employed 1,325,000 workers. By 
1957, the number had been reduced to about 1,000,000. In other 
words, during a period of ten years, the textile industry lost 325,- 
000 jobs. That was during a time when the United States had 

- - shown a phenomenal growth in gross national product.”’ 

From the Congressional Record, February 24, page 3063, 
Mr. Pastore speaking: 


“There was a time when we. were told 4 million American work- 
: ers would be needed to produce and service American products Smoothness Tester 
which would be sold abroad... . . Today, that picture has 
changed.” 


- @- The Senator seems to be using somewhat the same figure if you want 


that Mr. Kearns used so far as numbers are concerned, but : 


his emphasis is entirely different from Mr. Kearns’ conclu- Fastest Break-In 


. sions, which are so unfavorable to relief for the textile 


industry. install the 


On page 3063, Mr. Pastore, in discussing the Japanese 


. . situation, makes the following statement in the Conegres- h 
moothest Rings 7 
| “I made a forceful speech to him (Mr. Kearns) .... . I said Our rigid maintenance of specified micro-inch i 
a, that such action would kill American industry. I said that Japan's finish assures the most advanced standard of . 


proposal would hurt the textile industry in America.” 
And again on page 3063 Mr. Pastore says: 


smoothness available in spinning rings today. ; 
“I felt reassured when six months after that he made to the 
Japanese the same speech which I made to him in my office. He 


(CMASS.) 
said, in effect, that the time had come when Japan could destroy the WHITI NSVI LLE y 


very instrumentality which was intended to help Japan-——the strong PAMORS 7 

of the United States.” SPINNING co. 

It is alarming to think that this individual (Mr. Kearns) | Rinys since 

a reassured the chairman of the Textile Subcommittee of the | : 

statement that he had advised Japan that they (Japan) could | 3 ee ; 

.% destroy the very instrumentality which was intended to help 

| Japan by destroying the strong economy of the U. S., and 

then to have a speech delivered by the same man in the 

, Bia heart of the textile industry, showing no understanding of 

| the problems of the workers and the future of the industry. 

« From page 6, paragraph 6, of his speech, I quote Mr. 
Kearns: 


“You can't buy if you don’t sell, and you can't sell if you don’t 
buy.” 


1 This amazing statement follows several paragraphs in 
4” q v Mr. Kearns’ report in which he speaks of the dependence 
¥. of the U. S. on imports for many items, referring among 
| others, to rubber, shellac, opium, ipecac, rotenone, mahog- 
- any, natural pearls, coffee, bananas, extra long staple cotton. 
| I know of no restriction on our country’s buying the above 
| items if we do not sell to these particular countries. Appar- 
, mae ently, Senator Byrd agrees with this, and I refer you to 
his statement in the Congressional Record of February 24, 

page 3065: 


- = “But the program should be reciprocal. This country should get 
| the advantage of trade with other countries coincidentally with the For Highest Quality, Long Lasting 
oy importations that come into this country. | | 
want to-say, as chairman of the Finance Committee, Loom Parts — 
: which has jurisdiction of this matter, it is a question. of deep con- © 


cern. both to the chairman and the members of the committee.”’ RICE DOBBY CHAIN COMPANY 


I again request an explanation of Mr. Kearns’ statement: 


“You can't buy if you don’t sell, and you can’t sell if you don't MILLBURY, MASSACHUSETTS 


buy. Southern Representatives 
| aragraph of page 6, Mr. Kearns says: 
n the third paragray Pas R. E. L. Holt, Jr. Associates, Inc. 
“Imports provide the U. S. cotton textile industry with sizeable 
y proportions of its extra long staple cotton. P. O. Drawer 1319 


“I must say that I was somewhat amused last year when several 1910 Wendover Avenue Greensboro, N. C. 
cotton textile producers appeared before the Tariff Commission to 
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oppose the increased tariff on extra long staple cotton which’ the 
domestic cotton growers were seeking. That tariff increase, inci- 
dentally, was not granted.” 

Apparently, Mr. Kearns is much easier to amuse than he 
is to inform. The producers of this extra long staple cotton 
were not asking for a tariff increase but for a reduction in 
the import quota on this cotton. The great majority of the 
cotton textile manufacturers, incidentally, did not oppose 
this request. 

Actually, there is a quota on all cotton coming into the 
U. S., upland and extra long staple. The quota: for extra 
long staple cotton opens on August 1, the beginning of 
the cotton year, and on August 1, 1959, the entire amount 
to come into this country for this season was tendered and 
admitted. No additional extra long staple cotton will be 
allowed to come into this country until August 1, 1960. 

The U. S. Government has encouraged during the past 
several years the growth of this special kind of extra long 
staple cotton in this country since in time of emergency 
without this American production we would be utterly de- 
pendent on imported cotton for this requirement. Much of 
this long staple cotton grown in foreign countries has been 
moving in recent years to Communist areas and the Ameri- 
can production is considered essential for use in time of 
emergency. 

Again from page 6 of Mr. Kearns’ speech, next to the 
last paragraph, I quote: 

“Pakistan, for example, is a country where 90 million tough, 
industrious people literally are lifting themselves from the depths 
of poverty. Their exports account for a large percentage of their 
gross national product, but their need for foreign exchange is 
acute.” 

I again refer you to the Congressional Record of February 
24, 1960, page 3066, Mr. Thurmond from South Carolina 
speaking, as follows: 

“It would seem that the least that American industries and Amer- 
ican workers have the right to expect from their own government 
is action in protection of their interest. They should not have to 
rely for that protection on the grace of a foreign nation... . . 
Other countries from which imports. increased drastically include 
Korea, Pakistan, Formosa, West Germany and Switzerland. It 
should be quite obvious that no voluntary quota system will ‘satis- 
factorily meet the problem of the increased imports from these 
many countries ..... I refer primarily, of course, to the escape 
clause procedure established in the Reciprocal Trade Act... The 
escape clause procedure was designated specifically for the purpose 
of preventing any domestic industry from. being injured by the 
operation of the program.” 

At this point, I wish to observe that the peril-point 
which is established under the Reciprocal Trade Act and 
on which escape clause procedures might be used has been 
kept a secret from the textile industry. We are advised that 
there is a peril-point. We have never been able to learn 
what it was nor how it was arrived at. The textile industry 
should have this information. 

Following the line of reciprocal trade on page 9 of his 
speech, Mr. Kearns says: 

“A firm in'Thailand wanted cotton and nylon underwear for men 
and women on the basis of continuing $5,000. shipment.” 

Mr. Kearns mentions no possibility of any interest in a 
trade between Pakistan and Thailand. Reciprocal to him 
seems to mean that the U. S. accept all foreign goods offered 
and look up foreign markets, if and when they can be 
found, and the country to which the goods would be ex- 
ported; and hope the importing country will release cur- 
rency to pay for these and allow them to be delivered, 
which they have not done readily in the past. 
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From page 10, paragraph 10 of this speech, I quote: 
“Very little of the world’s commerce moves on price alone.” 
During the period from August 1, 1958, to March 4, 
1959, the U. S. had exported approximately 1,834,000 bales 
of cotton with an export subsidy of six cents per pound. 
From August 1, 1959, to March 4, 1960, this country has 


exported approximately 3,545,000 bales of cotton with an 


export subsidy of eight cents per pound. The exports are 
running at about double the rate of last year, yet Mr. 
Kearns says the price has nothing to do with it. I submit 
that the foreign production of cotton and the foreign con- 
sumption of cotton has steadily increased over the past few 
years. Therefore, I have requested Mr. Kearns explanation 
as to why an increase in the export subsidy from $30 to $40 


per bale has doubled our exports if, as he says, “Very little 


of the world’s commerce moves on price alone.”’ 

To what extent can an absurd, distorted conclusion go? 

On page 7, third paragraph, Mr. Kearns says: 

“But these Hong Kong industries are the major source of employ- 
ment for the two million refugees who have escaped the yoke of 
Chinese Communism.” 

And in the next paragraph, speaking of the Hong Kong 
textile industry, he said further: 

aig a een I firmly believe that they have the full. capacity to 
produce all the cotton garments they are shipping to the U. S. And 
on the basis of thorough investigations conducted by agencies of 
our government, I can say that we have not found one bit of proof 
that communist textiles are being transshipped through the Colony 
to. the U.S." 

Mr. Kearns, who speaks of himself as Assistant Secretary 
of Commerce for Textiles, seems to be perfectly willing to 
export 325,000 or more jobs from the U. S. and then plead 
that the goods which are taking the place of them are not 
coming from communist countries, but the fact that he 
finds 2,000,000 refugees who have escaped the yoke of 
Chinese Communism in Hong Kong shipping millions of 
dozens of shirts and millions of yards of greige goods into 
this country doesn’t seem to bother him at all. 

Mr. Secretary, the speech and the attitude of Mr. Kearns 
in Charlotte is unbelievable. 

With this industry furnishing the greatest number of 
jobs in a three or four-state area, this man to whom has 
been entrusted the job of dealing with foreign countries to 
protect the textile industry shows a profound lack of under- 
standing of any of the problems of the textile industry, a 
hostile attitude to the American workman, and makes de- 
ceitful statements to our Senators who are concerned with 
the. problems of the textile industry. 

I submit that the controversial statement by Marie An- 
toinette when the people cried for bread and she was sup- 
posed to have answered “Let them eat cake’’ may not have 
been true. It is true that Mr. Kearns came to the City of 
Charlotte knowing he was going to make a very controver- 
sial speech, He so announced at the opening of his remarks. 
He guillotined any hope that the textile industry had of 
relief from foreign textiles through the Department of 
Commerce. He fled the City of Charlotte by airplane, with 
no explanation of his untrue, distorted, hostile attitude to 
the textile employees, the textile industry, and the people 
he was supposed to be representing. How does this con- 
tribute to Mr. Kearns’ announced subject: “Survival of the 
Cotton Textile Industry” ? 

Very truly yours, 
C, A. CANNON 
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May 4-5 (W-Th)—Open House, A.C.M.1I. FIBER TESTING LABORATORY, 
The Clemson House, Clemson, 5. C 


May 7 (Sa)—Spring meeting, ALABAMA TEXTILE OPERATING EXECU- 
TIVES, Thach Auditorium®i, Auburn University, Auburn, Ala. (Slashing 
and Weaving Section) 


May 11-14 (W-Sa)—Annual outing, 
Pinehurst, N. C 


CAROLINA YARN ASSOCIATION, 


May 19-21 (Th-Sa)—The 60th anniversary meeting, GEORGIA TEXTILE 
MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION, Diplomat Hotel and Country Club, 
Hollywood, Fila 


May 23-27 (M-F)—AMERICAN TEXTILE MACHINERY EXHIBITION, 
Atiantic City, N. J 


Sept. 15-16 (Th-F)-—Annual outing, 


May 26-28 (Th-Sa)—Annual meeting, SOUTH CAROLINA TEXTILE MAN- 
UFACTURERS ASSOCIATION, The Cloister, Sea Island, Ga. 


May 3i-June 2 (Tu-Th)—lith Annual COTTON RESEARCH CLINIC (spon- 
sored by The National Cotton Council), Grove Park Inn; Asheville, N. C. 


June 6-17—Short course for EXECUTIVES OF THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY, 
School of Textiles, N. C. State College, Raleigh 


June 23-25 (Th-Sa)—52nd annual convention, SOUTHERN TEXTILE AS- 
SOCIATION, The Grove Park Inn, Asheville, N. C. 


Sept. 8-9 (Th-F)—Fall technical meeting, TEXTILE QUALITY CONTROL 
ASSOCIATION, The Clemson House, Clemson, 8S. C 


Sept. 8-9 (Th-F)—Annual meeting, COMBED YARN ‘SPINNERS ASSOCIA- 
TION, The Cloister, Sea Island, Ga. 


Sept. 15-16 (Th-F)}—Textile Processing AMERICAN GAS AS- 
SOCIATION, Sedgefield Inn, Greensbore, N. C 


CHATTANOOGA YARN ASSOCIA- 
TION, The Read House, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Sept. 27-28 (Tu-W)—The ninth annual CHEMICAL FINISHING CONFER- 
ENCE, sponsored by the National Cotton Council, Statler Hotel, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


Sept. 28-30 (W-F)-—-Annual meeting, NORTH CAROLINA TEXTILE MAN- 
UFACTURERS ASSOCIATION, Carolina Hotel, Pinehurst, N. C. 


Oot. 3-8 (M-F)—The 2ist SOUTHERN TEXTILE EXPOSITION, Textile 
Hall, Greenville, 8. C. 


Oct. 18-21 (Tu-F)—Fall meeting, COMMITTEE D-13, A.S.T.M., Sheraton- 
Atlantic Hotel, New York City. 


Oct. 19-22 (W-Sa)—-Annual meeting, CARDED YARN ASSOCIATION, The 
Grove Park Inn, Asheville, N. C. 


Nov. 12 (Sa)—Annual meeting, GEORGIA TEXTILE EDUCATION FOUN- 
DATION, A. French Textile School, Georgia Tech, Atlanta. 


(M) Monday; (Tu) Tuesday; (W) Wednesday; (Th) Thursday; (F) Friday; (Sa) Saturday 
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FRIEND 


Cancer needs time to develop 
The more time you. give it, the 
less curable it becomes. Of the 
255,000 Americans struck down 
by cancer last year, 75,000 died 
needlessly—enough to populate an 


entire city the size of Racine, 


Wisconsin or Santa Monica, Cali- 
fornia. These patients could have 
been saved if they had sought 
diagnosis and treatment in time. 


Cancer research can be delayed 
too ... by insufficient funds. The 
sooner you give... the more gen- 
erously you give . . . the greater 
will be the attack against the na- 
tion’s number two killer among 
diseases. 


Be cancer’s enemy... act now. 


GUARD YOUR FAMILY— 
FIGHT CANCER WITH A 
CHECKUP AND A CHECK 


Send your check to “Cancer,” 
c/o your local postoffice. 


© AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 
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HOYT A. RIDENHOUR 
“The Spinning Room Man” 


Specializing In-——Spindles, Bases, Bolsters 
Separators, Complete With Fittings 
Rings and Holders 
Over 1,000,000 Spindle Units in Stock 


Phone FRanklin 6-2070 
3118 Monroe Road P. 0. Box 9057. 
CHARLOTTE 5, NORTH CAROLINA 


Eagle Roller Repair Works 
Steel Rollers Reworked 
For 

Drawing, Slubber and Spinning Frames 

Twisting & Cal. Rollers New or Reworked 
Prompt Pick-Up & Delivery 
Phone CE 2-6707 P. 0. Box 835 
GREENVILLE, 8. C. 


On the 


Loom and Warper 
Beams—-Shell Rolls. 
Special Wood Rolls 


TURNER & CHAPMAN 


Box 620 Griffin, Ga. 


EXPERIENCED SALESMAN, 15 years to 
textile mills. Textile school and manufac- 
turing background, wide acquaintance in 
Southern territory. Wants job as sales rep- 
resentative for progressive concern. Please 
reply to 


Box I. P.,"" care Textile Bulletin 
P. O: Box 1225, Charlotte 


EXPERIENCED SALESMAN 


44 years old with 12 years textile experi- 
ence traveling North Carolina and Vir-. 
ginia. Would like lines in carding and 
spinning operating from my home begin- 
ning with 100-mile radius on strictly com- 
mission basis. 


P. ©. Box 5083, High Point, N. C. 


TEXTILE JOBS OUR SPECIALTY ! 


Over 55 Yeors In Business 


THE POSITION YOU WANT moy be ovail- 
able right now. The demand for executives 
is increasing. Salories are attractive. You 
are invited to send us your resume in 
confidence. 

THE EXECUTIVE YOU NEED moy be listed 
with us. Employers find our Service helpful 
and time saving. 

Your phine call, wire or letter will bring 
prompt attention. 


Charles P. Raymond Service, Inc. 


Phone Liberty 2-6547 
294 Washington St. Boston 8, Mass. 


A. Benson (Ben) Davis 
Textile Machinery, Manufacturers 
Agent 
Appraisals and Liquidations 
(Sales Agent for Economy Baler Co.) 


Phone JA 3-7721 
P. O. Box 11112 Charlotte 1, N. C. 


For Yarns, Wires, Rubber, Cords and Tape 
American made and serviced, always reliable 


BOBBINS — BOBBINS — BOBBINS 


Our specialty is good used Automatic Loom 
Bobbins. We also deal in Twister and Rov- 
ing Bobbins. Send us samples of what you 
need or what surplus bobbins you have. 


CHARLES G. STOVER COMPANY 
West Point, Ga. 


NEW & REPINNING 


i PINS IN STAINLESS, MONEL. PLAIN STEEL 
all sizes and lengths 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE WORKS 


P. ©. Bex 406 © 202 South Towers $1., Anderson, 5. C. 


TEXTILE SPRAY SYSTEMS 
Stainless Steel Pumps for Tints and Emul- 
sions, New Type Misting Nozzles. Oil Spray 
Pumps. We have over 25 years’ experience 
in all types of spray applications. Contact 
us for your spray needs 


JOHN FERGUSON & ASSOCIATES 
Box 486 LaGrange, Ga 


SPECIALISTS 


Complete 


PICNIC 


Programs 


CAMPSITE CATERERS 


Anywhere in 


The Nation 
Write For 


Free Details 


7510 Greengate Drive, Richmond, Va. 


WANTED—SOLID BALL WINDER 


Need winder in good condition, capable of 
producing balis weighing 223 ounces dem. 
242” x 2” min. 16 spindles, 
Write: Box “W. B. 8.”’ 
Care Textile Bulletin 
P. ©. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 
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This issue of TEXTILE BULLETIN 


features 


How To Use Break-Even Charts In Making 


Management Decisions by Spencer A. Tucker __ 


How Diversified Can You Get? 
A Look At Russell Mfg. Co. In Alabama 


How Dan River Organized Quality Control 


By W.L. Clement 


Pushbutton Weaving—!nterest |s Mounting 
In Crompton & Knowles New C-7 Loom 


A New Doffer From U.S.D.A. 


35 


38 


45. 


47 


Draper Issued Patent On New Take-Up Device 


How To Evaluate Scratch Combing 


The Loomfixer And His Job (Part 17) 


By Wilmer Westbrook 


Opp Cotton Mills Meets Its Challenges 


The Designing Of Pile Fabrics — 5) 


By E. B. Berry 


Providing Electrical Control 
For Small Dual Fuel Boilers by P. K. Ryder 


49 
50 


53 
57 


61 


To Ductwork Corrosion Problems 


Veil-Spraying Offers Many Decorative Effects 


Mr. Cannon Replies To Mr. Kearns 


. and includes 


New Products 
New Literature 
News of Suppliers 
Personals 
Obituaries 


20 
26 
28 
79 
82 


Mill News 

Editorial 

Textile Industry Schedule 
Index To Advertisers 
Classified Advertising | 


65 
71 
71 
85 


TEXTILE BULLETIN solicits appropriate material 
from contributors, with payments made at regular 


space rates. Material should be addressed to The 
Editors, P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


EXPENSES (IN MILLION $) 


1.6 


1.0 


PROFIT AT 
$1.6 MILLION 
SALES 


PROFIT AT 
$1.2 MILLION 
SALES 


B-E POINT 
$740,000 


8 - 


“TOTAL 
EXPENSES + 


4 


SALES (IN MILLION §) 


The bindb-oven point, Page 35 


Upgrading at Opp, Page 57 
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Precision Loom Bolts 


Best In Performance 
Least In Cost 

Exact Heat Treatment 
Controlled Metallurgy | 
Best In Resistance To Metal Fatigue 


From Charlotte For Immediate 
Service In All Sizes Thru 


9/16 Diameters 


BEAM SPINDLE NUTS 


Replace Cast Iron Beam Nuts With 


Interlock Fully Machined Steel Nuts 
At Far Less Cost — Available In 


Either Style. 


INTERLOCK SCREW & BOLT CORP. 


106 FOSTER AVE. + P.O. BOX 11115 + CHARLOTTE 9, N. C. 


REQUEST CATALOG 1960A FOR A COMPLETE LISTING OF STANDARD THREADED PRODUCTS. 
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WHY MILL MEN PREFER 
a TRIED and PROVEN 


APPLICATOR — 


QUALITY CONTROL! 
QUALITY PRODUCTION! 


GRIFFIN SIZE APPLICATOR in position with multi- 723 910. dryer. 


Patents No. 2,698,983; No. 2,698,985; No. 2,763,9 
No. 2,794,236 and others pending. 


Mill men constantly strive for quality production ... to achieve this they know 
they must have quality control in their production system. That is why so 
many mill men prefer a “tried and proven” applicator — a GRIFFIN SIZE 


APPLICATOR. 


GRIFFIN Controlled Sizing permits the sheet of yarn from the creel to pass 
through the Size Applicator in exactly the same formation as it enters the 
applicator. Yarn is carried by squeeze rollers through the size, rather than 
being pulled over them — no stretching in the wet state. The only tension on 
the yarn is in the dry state. 


This Quality Control leads to Quality Production. Mill men also recognize the 
exclusive features of the GRIFFIN SIZE APPLICATOR . . . achieved only 
through years of experience and testing . . . because they know that GRIF FIN 
strives for quality production. 


You, too, can have Controlled Sizing ‘through GRIFFIN’S 
Immersion-Squeeze Roll Size Applicator. 


new. exclusive 


Why not talk it over with your GRIFFIN representative and get more complete 
‘information. Write or even call us for further information and literature. 


EXCLUSIVE LICENSEES 


IRA L. GRIFFIN SONS, 


P. O. Box 10474 Ph. FRanklin 6-5583 


INC. 


Charlotte, N. C. 


GRIFFIN 


exclusive features: 
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